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Sales Expenses 





ORE chemical consumers have 
changed their source of supply 
during the past six months than 

during all the six years just past. This 
is the natural consequence of broken 
prices and sharp competition. This 
switching of customers contains a threat 
and creates an opportunity, both of 
which are extremely pertinent to any 
consideration of selling costs. 


| ig Is obviously good theory, when 

business is difficult to close, to put 
a little extra pressure on sales. Curiously, 
it is quite obviously the practice of many 
chemical companies to curtail sales ex- 
penses even more promptly than to cut 
production or to institute plant econo- 
mies in personnel, in methods, or inequip- 
ment. Because it is easier to effect sales 
savings does not, however, justify what 
is too often a false economy. 


HIs is no plea for the fancy trimmings 

of chemical salesmanship. Many of 
these are luxuries with which we might 
well dispense right now. Much that has 
characterized the ‘up town movement’ 
of the New York offices of our chemical 


companies—the walnut desk in panelled 
office; the intricate statistical and record 
keeping machinery; the reception clerks, 
engraved stationery, and private sec- 
retaries for all but the cub salesman who 
covers Hoboken and Weehawken—much 
of this sort of thing seems incompatible 
with how chemicals are sold and why. 
Yet this is not the direction which we 
notice sales economy taking. Cut down 
the selling staff. Two trips through that 
territory instead of three. Ten per cent 
off the advertising budget. A resignation 
from this trade association and one man 
instead of two to attend that trade con- 
vention. These are the most popular 
ways and means of cutting sales expenses. 


4 ix logic is difficult to follow. Every 

method of proved result; every 
contact of known value; every tested 
policy and every trained man ought to- 
day to be put to work overtime, for, 
whatever may be the final outcome of 
the broad economic readjustment 


through which we are passing, the posi- 
tion of the individual company five 
years from now will depend not a little 
upon the ability of its sales department 
to win a new place in new markets. 
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FIRST” 


UYING the best raw materials obtainable makes an excellent 





Pacific States 


Romance and color portray these states, whose Sabulous wealth lured 
even the earliest explorers. 

Gold, in the earth and in the landscape . + fruit and flowers spread in 
abundance... grain fields, water power, Sisheries .. there is no limit 
to the natural bount Sa which underlies an astounding industrial growth 
in the Pacific States. 

“American” Alcohol, with convenient plants, takes a part in this 
rapid growth. 


S 
S 
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“first step” toward achieving a reputation for quality products. 


“American” Alcohol is a high-standard raw material 
with adequate proof of its purity in the 
exceptional clearness, and lack of color and odor. 
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Hoover on President Hoover’s splendid mes- 
Business sage vetoing the ‘Norris Muscle 
Shoals Bill’ was weakened by 
the alternate proposal suggesting that the 
States of Tennessee and Alabama should at- 
tempt operation of the plant. Seemingly, he 
lacked the necessary frankness required to tell 
the public that the money invested in the so- 
called fertilizer plants is just so much water 
over the dam. It is money lost, lost in a good 
cause, just as the money in ships was money 
spent to win a war, and considered only as 
such. Except for political purposes the nitrate 
plants at Muscle Shoals are junk and nothing 
more. 

However, it is refreshing amid so many be- 
fuddled notions concerning what should be the 
American relationship between business and 
government to have the President plainly 
inform the Congress that, ‘I am firmly opposed 
to the Government entering into any business 
the major purpose of which is competition with 
our citizens.” This is a clear-cut declaration 
of a principle that is a pillar supporting Amer- 
ican ideas of personal rights and free economic 
opportunity. 

Likewise, it is satisfying to hear at least one 
man in public office with sufficient business 
insight to understand that, ‘‘No chemical in- 
dustry with its constantly changing tech- 
nology and equipment, its intricate problems 
of sales and distribution, can be successfully 
conducted by the government.” 

Agitation over Muscle Shoals is not  per- 
manently defeated by any means, nor is the 
question merely one of its operation by the 
government. Fertilizer made by the govern- 
ment means power sold by the government. 
For this reason we are wholly in accord with 
the President when he says, “I hesitate to 
contemplate the future of our institutions, of 
our government, and of our country if the 
preoccupation of its officials is to be no longer 
the promotion of justice and equal opportunity 
but is to be devoted to barter in the markets. 
That is not liberalism, it is degeneration.”’ 





Protection vs. That period which the 


Expectation Financial Chronicle aptly 
designates as ‘‘the Blessed 
Interlude” is now upon us. By the inexorable 


working of our Constitution we will be without 
the federal legislature for nine months—a 
longer period of relief than has occurred in 
several years. This has evoked smart witti- 
cisms and many cartoons, but there is a more 
serious side to joy over the passing of Congress. 
The legislative branch of our government has 
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been looked upon with increasing disfavor by 
business men for many years. By its own 
record Congress has shown again and again 
that it little appreciates our common economic 
problems and quite often its contribution has 
been open hostility and obstruction. The last 
Congress has done absolutely nothing of a 
constructive nature that would alter this feel- 
ing. In fact, in a number of ways its record is 
several degrees worse than any of its pred- 
ecessors’.. That the United States Govern- 
ment is not now a chemical manufacturer, in 
open competition with private producers, is 
thanks to but two or three senators changing 
their vote at the last minute under the whip of 
party expediency. 

Business now has a golden opportunity to 
prove its ability to recuperate solely by its 
own efforts. Congress has struggled with the 
problem in vain. The sum total of the last 
congressional effort is the bonus bill, farm re- 
lief, drought relief, all political measures de- 
signed for political consumption without a 
serious economic thought in any part of them. 
Should business accomplish this feat within 
the time limit provided by the law of the land 
it will demonstrate vividly the fallacy of run- 
ning to Washington about every problem that 
arises. Conversely, if we should fail, it will 
strengthen the belief cherished by many of 
our citizens that the economic structure of the 
country should be rebuilt upon Russian or 
Italian specifications, and that the chief func- 
tion of Government should be revised from 
protection of the rights and liberties of all our 
citizens to the exploitation of a few for the 
benefit of the many. 





Exports Balance 
Imports 


One of the very few en- 
couragements of 1930 
has just come to light 
with the announcement by the Department of 
Commerce that for the first time in many 
years American exports of chemicals and 
allied products balanced our imports. Since 
1921, chemical exports have advanced fifty- 
six per cent, from $110,000,000 to $172,000,000 
and imports only thirty-three per cent, from 
$129,000,000 to $172,000,000. Thus, despite 
minor fluctuations, the definite trend has been 
towards an equalization between the two 
trades. It is pleasant to note that our chemical 
exports for 1930 were well above the average 
for the ten year period. 

We may look with satisfaction on this 
record. These figures, somewhat dry of them- 
selves, represent our emancipation from 
foreign dependence in many chemical lines of 
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first importance. 
message that this country is now very definite- 
ly a factor in the international field of indus- 
trial chemicals. 

Contrarywise, a few of the leading imports 
present some interesting thoughts for us to 


Further, they carry the 


dwell upon. Throughout the ten year period 
sodium nitrate has been the leading single 
item, but its proportion to the total import 
has shifted from twenty-six per cent in 1925 
to twelve per cent in 1930. Imports of $21, 
417,000 (568,000 tons) were the lowest since 
1922. Weare making real progress in nitrogen 
fixation. When we come to muriate of potash 
the story is quite reversed. This is the third 
leading item in our imports, and the peak 
figures were reached in 1930. Tung oil was 
our second largest import, interesting in the 
light of the present experiments in Florida. 
Creosote oil is fourth, but indications are 
that we are rapidly approaching a point where 
we will supply the major portion of our needs. 
In the dye field, our exports exceeded our im- 
ports by a million dollars. In the shellac 
field we are still, of course, very much de- 
pendent upon foreign sources of supply. 

The leading items among our exports are 
lacquers, acetone, insecticides and disinfect- 
ants, plastic materials, benzol, and phosphate 
rock. Clearly manufactured products are a 
larger and larger proportion of our exports. 
In the industrial chemical field, besides ace- 
tone and benzol, carbon black, calcium 
chloride, borax and the alkalies made the most 
impressive showing. Sulfur, one of our most 
important exports, was somewhat below the 
normal for the 1926-1930 average. Bleaching 
powder has shown the largest decline, and 
methanol and acetate of lime are likewise 
falling off. 


Unquestionably, the favorable position of 
the chemical industry in 1930, when compari- 
son is had with other industries, has been 
helped by the backlog of export business. As 
time goes on the foreign field becomes more 
important. We are definitely committed to 
international competition in the countries of 
the world whether we appreciate the fact at 
the moment or not. 





Quotation Marks 


No policy involving selling should ever become 
static. If it shows the slightest tendency to settle into 
a fixed attitude or to acquire a mossy tinge, it is out of 
touch with merchandising progress and should be re- 
analyzed and rebuilt from the markets inward.— 
J. H. Donohue, Printers’ Ink. 
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A real executive is one who can get others to do 
their work properly. Therefore, it follows, that with- 
out the ability to unfailingly exercise good judgment 
in the selection of men, no one can obtain the fullest 
measure of commercial success.—American Dyestuffs 
Reporter. 


If a manufacturer is one of those fussy Victorian 
individuals who refuse to accept orders below cost, 
it would seem rather important that he know what 
his cost is. 

If, on the other hand, he belongs to the group of 
serious thinkers who believe it is cheaper to accept 
orders below cost than to curtail, he might be expected 
to be mildly interested in the extent of the loss in- 
volved in accepting those orders. 

Moral: Whether you are making or losing money, 
accurate cost methods are handy things to have 
around the mill.—Teztile World. 


That conditions will improve in the very near future 
we all know, as this has always been the case when 
similar slack times have occurred, and if the average 
plant should be modernized at the present time, it 
could turn out the largest possible tonnage at the 
lowest possible cost when orders come. The low cost 
of this work if done at the present time would make 
a tremendous saving for the company.—Paper In- 
dustry. 


“The fertilizer companies are hard-boiled so far as 
depression is concerned,” said an official of a leading 
plant food company recently. ‘‘We have gone through 
the blackest years in the industry in the last decade, 
and we are not out of the woods yet. We have 
learned to cut expenses to a minimum. There are no 
highly paid officials in any job, and every man earns 
his keep. One of these days the business will come 
back, and then we shall be ready to reap the benefits.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 


There has been an epidemic of criticisms, many of 
them fabrications far from the truth, spread abroad in 
the daily newspapers and the popular press in an effort 
to discredit the use of methanol as an anti-freeze on 
the ground of public danger. 

Frankly, we do not like to see such conduct in the 
chemical business.—Chemical and Metallurgical En- 
gineering. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


(From our issues of April, 1916) 


Dow Chemical Co. declares a special dividend in cash of 20 per 
cent on the $1,500,000 outstanding common stock. 

Carbolic acid declines as production increases. 

Joseph Morningstar dies in his fifty-seventh year. 

Dupont interests offer to construct $20,000,000 plant for the 
manufacture of nitrates in exchange for certain free water rights. 

Carpenter Chemical Co. pays 8 per cent dividend. 

Germany agrees to ship 15,000 tons of dyes to this country to 
relieve serious shortage. 

Eimer & Amend plan the erection of a 10 story addition. 
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What are the Future Trends 


In the Ameriean Synthetic Yarn Industry ? 


By Charles E. Mullin, D. Se.* 


HE term synthetic 
yarns includes all 
types of the man- 

made fibers and yarns which 
were at one time called arti- 
ficial silks. Later these yarns 
and fabrics were more or less 
commonly known as rayons. 
More recently the name 
rayon has been particularly 
applied to yarns and fabrics 
made by the viscose process, 
which supplies about 85 per 
cent of the world’s total pro- 
duction of synthetie yarns. 

The manufacture of the 
synthetic yarns is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most important branches of two 
major industries in the United States, i. e., the chem- 
ical and the textile industries. The growth of this 
industry since the war has been tremendous, specially 
during the last few years, probably exceeding that of 
any other branch of either of the two major industries 
mentioned. 


At the present time the United States is producing 
about one-third of the synthetic yarn made in the 
world. This is almost as much as that made in the 
next three largest producing countries combined, that 
is, Italy, England and Germany. Although only about 
half of the producing plants are located south of the 
Mason and Dixon line, these southern plants produce 


more than twice as much yarn as those located in the 
North. 


Different Manufacturing Processes Used 


There are now four quite different general processes 
in use for the manufacture of the synthetic yarns and 
all of these are used in the United States. While these 
processes resemble each other more or less in a general 
way, they differ from each other quite widely as to the 


*Professor of Chemistry, Rayon and Dyeing. 


Head of the Division of Textile 
Chemistry, Clemson College, S. C. 
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Interior of a viscose rayon spinning room showing the bobbin 
type of spinning machinery in operation, and the ventilating 
hoods to carry off the fumes, Courtesy Oscar Kohorn & Co. 
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exact details of procedure. 
The four processes in general 
use are as follows: 

1. The cellulose 
process, used in producing 
Tubize yarn. 

2. The cuprammonium 
process, giving Bemberg 


nitrate 


yarn. 

3. The viscose process, 
used for viscose yarn or 
rayon. 

4. The cellulose acetate 


process, giving Celanese 
brand yarn. 

The same raw material, 
cellulose, is used in all of the 
four processes of manufacture and, theoretically at 
least, almost any source of cellulose can be used for 
this purpose. In practice it has been proven that the 
cellulose from all sources is not equally suitable for the 
manufacture of synthetic yarns and in America only 
purified cellulose from cotton linters and wood pulp 
is used. 

In each process of manufacture the natural cellulose 
(cotton linters) is well purified by boiling with caustic 
soda solution under pressure in closed kiers, followed 
by bleaching with sodium hypochlorite solution. 
During the latter process it is also beaten in a hol- 
lander to give shorter fibers, in much the same manner 
as in the manufacture of paper. The purified cellulose 
is then treated by a special process so as to bring it 
into solution, or to render it soluble in certain solvents. 
The various methods by which the cellulose is brought 
into solution form the major differences in the various 
processes of synthetic yarn manufacture. 

In each different process of manufacture, this cel- 
lulose solution is spun to give the actual filaments, 
which when collected and twisted together form the 
thread or yarn. In each of the spinning processes the 
cellulose solution is forced through fine holes, usually 
in a small metal plate called a spinneret, into a liquid 
or air which neutralizes or removes the solvent and 
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coagulates or precipitates the cellulose filaments. In 
most processes the spinnerets have many fine holes, 
the exact number of which varies with the number of 
filaments desired in the yarn, and the filaments from 
each spinneret are collected and twisted together to 
form a single thread. In the pot spinning process, so 
widely used in the manufacture of rayon by the viscose 


present time the price is only 75 cents per pound, but 
this is undoubtedly a specially low price which may be 
more or less temporary, probably due to a price war 
or other unusual conditions. But what other indus- 
trial commodity can show as great reduction in price, 
with as many concurrent improvements in quality, in 
a five year period ? On the basis of the above statis- 


process, this twisting proceeds 
simultaneously with the col- 
lecting of the filaments. In 
the bobbin spinning process 
the filaments are twisted by a 
separate and special process 
after spinning. 

It should be understood, of 
course, that the above is 
merely a very brief outline of 
the general process by which 
all of these yarns are manu- 
factured. The exact details of 
each process varying widely 
from those of the other proc- 
esses. Roughly these steps 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Purification and bleach- 
ing of the crude cellulose. 

2. Solution of the cellulose 
by various chemical processes. 

3. Ageing or ripening of the 
cellulose solution. (Viscose 








POST WAR INDUSTRIES 


Artificial yarns, plastics, and lac- 
quers are three outstanding chemical 
accomplishments of the last decade. 
But what of the future? Will their 
growth, halted by temporary business 
conditions, resume at the rapid pace 
of the last few years ? As large con- 
sumers of industrial chemicals the 
future of the heavy chemical industry 
is dependent to a great extent on 
the further expansion of these three 
industries. 


Dr. Charles E. Mullin, leading tex- 
tile chemist of the South, explains in 
this and a second article, the present 
status of the synthetic yarn industry 
in America, the present methods of 
manufacture and the probable chan- 
nels of further growth. Similar stud- 
ies of the plastics and lacquer indus- 
tries will be announced at a later date. 








tics, the 1930 American syn- 
thetic yarn production was 
probably worth about $137, 
000,000.00, and that for 1931 
may be worth about $140,000, 
000.00, if the production 
reaches expectations. On the 
basis of the 20,000 employees 
in 1925, and 27,000 in 1927, 
and considering the increased 
efficiency during the three 
year period, there may have 
been about 37,000 to 40,000 
employees in this industry in 
1930, and this may reach some 
45,000 during 1931, if the 175, 
000,000 pounds estimated pro- 
duction is reached. 

Knowing that these work- 
ers received in wages and 
salaries in 1925 about $25,500, 
000.00, and in 1927 about 


process only). 

4. Filtration and deaeration. 

5. Actual spinning of the cellulose solution. 

6. Twisting together of the individual filaments to 
form the yarn. 

7. Removal of impurities or other undesirable 
chemicals from the yarn. (In all processes except the 
acetate process). 

8. Bleaching, washing, oiling, drying, inspecting 
and winding the yarn. 


Statistics 


At present there are about thirty synthetic yarn 
plants in the United States, as compared with about 
nineteen in 1927, and fourteen in 1925. As shown in 
Table IV, these plants manufactured 130,369,000 
pounds of synthetic yarn in 1930, and it is estimated 
that they will produce about 174,360,000 pounds of 
yarn in 1931, an increase of more than 33 per cent over 
1930. The production in 1927 was 75,555,439 pounds, 
valued at $106,468,752.00; and the 51,902,491 pounds 
produced in 1925 were valued at $88,007,873.00. 

In 1925 the price of 150 denier, first quality yarn 
was $2.00 a pound, but by 1927 this price had dropped 
to $1.50 per pound. During the first six months of 
1930, the price of this same yarn that sold for $2.00 
a pound in 1925, but of much improved quality, was 
only $1.15 a pound, and during the last half of 1930 
the price was only 95 cents per pound. At the 
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$32,600,000.00, we may as- 
sume that the increased num- 
ber in 1930 received about $45,000,000.00, and the 
increased number in 1931, about $50,000,000.00, if 
wages are not reduced. 


The Saturation Point and Research 


At various times in the past there has been a feeling 
that the maximum consumption or saturation point 
for the synthetic yarns was rapidly approaching. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that even in 1930 the 
world’s total production of these fibers was only about 
three per cent of that of the natural fibers. 

Without the numerous and very remarkable im- 
provements and developments in both the quality 
and cost of these manufactured fibers, in which both 
the chemist and chemical engineer have played such 
important parts, undoubtedly the saturation point 
would have been reached long ago. The demand 
today in America for the synthetic yarns is not for the 
cheapest products, but for the best that can be pro- 
duced. This is just as it should be and every pro- 
gressive manufacturer recognizes this fact. Every 
new improvement in either the quality or cost of these 
yarns opens up many new uses and outlets for their 
products. Therefore, the interest in research upon all 
phases of synthetic yarn production is continuing. 

Although the developments and improvements in 
the manufacture, quality and cost of the synthetic 
yarns during the past have been tremendous, the 
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developments and changes taking place today are even 
greater than ever before in its history. Every advance 
in this field has been—and is—founded entirely upon 
research. Most of this research has been in either 
strictly chemical or chemical engineering fields. As 
compared to the wonderful progress in this industry, 
the rest of the textile industry has been standing still, 
rooted in its own ignorance in the fundamentals in- 
volved in almost every step of its manufacturing 
processes. 


The Future of the Synthetic Yarns 


The synthetic yarn industry of the world is today 
only about forty years old, and that of America about 
twenty years old. During the past five years, in spite 
of all of the remarkable improvements in quality, the 
price of this yarn has decreased from $2.00 to $0.75, a 
drop of 62.5 per cent in five years. Can anyone doubt 
the future of such an industry ? The present slump in 
the synthetie yarn, and all other industries, is the first 
really serious setback ever experienced by this indus- 
try. Naturally, some of those connected with the 
synthetic yarn industry have become somewhat pes- 
simistie but, fortunately, this is not the general con- 
sensus of opinion. ‘“‘Sweet are the uses of adversity” 
and they will undoubtedly serve to even further 
strengthen and fortify the synthetic yarn industry of 
the world. 

Synthetic yarn is the one fiber where the production 
is under the absolute control of man. In the produc- 
tion of all of the natural fibers capricious nature is the 
controlling factor. During the past few years the 
tendency towards mergers and consolidations in the 
synthetic yarn industry has probably been greater 
than in any other industry. Of course this tends to 
place the control of synthetie yarn production largely 
in the hands of a few very large companies. These 
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Views of an 
Silk Dry-Spinning 

process of construction. 
spinning 
and filters are located on the 
top and the spinnerets extend 
through openings in the top 
into the tall, narrow, individ- 
spinning chambers, as 
Each chamber is pro- 
vided with a window at the top 
and bottom, and a perforated 
ring of pipe near the top to 
draw off the 
warm air. The filaments leave 
the spinning chamber at the 
are 
bobbins, as shown. The bobbin 
driving mechanism is shown 
on one end, and the tempera- 
ture control circulation pipes 
on the other end. Both sides of 
the spinning unit are the same. 


Courtesy of Oscar Kohorn & 
Company 
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factors pretty well insure that the selling price of the 
synthetic yarns will never go below the cost of produc- 
tion for any long period of time, and this is a very 
important point for investors. 

Every drop in the price of any variety of synthetic 
yarn, and every improvement in quality, opens up 
many new fields for their utilization. Every new use 
brings an increased demand and production. At the 
present time it is probably costing between $0.60 and 
$0.70 a pound to produce 150 denier yarn by the 
viscose process. As mentioned above, this yarn is 
now selling for $0.75 per pound. The 150 denier rayon 
yarn corresponds in size to about a 36 cotton yarn. 
Just as in the case of all other yarns, the finer the 
synthetic yarn, the more it costs to manufacture it, 
but in the case of the synthetic yarns this increase in 
the cost of manufacturing the fine yarns is not as 
great as in the case of fine cotton yarns. The selling 
price of 50 denier rayon yarn is now about $2.15 a 
pound. This corresponds to about 100 singles in 
mercerized cotton, which are selling for about $1.50 or 
$1.60 per pound. It is possible that in some plants at 
present it is possible to manufacture the finer sizes 
of rayon yarns for less than the cost of high quality, 
bleached, and mercerized cotton yarns. This will 
undoubtedly eventually bring about a very consider- 
able reduction in the amount of fine cotton yarns used, 
and a corresponding increase in the use of synthetic 
yarns. These yarns will also cut into the use of real 
silk very considerably. 


Immediate Changes 


Undoubtedly one of the greatest changes in the 
immediate future will be in the position of acetate silk 
in the synthetic yarn field. This is entirely due to the 
superior quality of this product and to the rapidly 
decreasing 


manufacturing costs by this 


process. 


Acetate 
Unit in 
The 


pumps 


solvent-laden 


collected on 
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Practically every large synthetic yarn 
manufacturing company is either di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in the 
manufacture of yarn by the acetate proc- 
ess and the Celanese companies are 
practically the only independent group 
of synthetic yarn manufacturers in the 
world today. Another trend in the in- 
dustry in the past has been the gradual 
elimination of the nitrate process in favor 
of cheaper methods of manufacture. Al- 
though the present nitro yarn is very 
satisfactory, the production cost is un- 
doubtedly higher than that of the viscose 
type. 

In spite of all the enormous increases 
in the production of the synthetic yarns 
within recent years, and all that we have 
heard regarding the “saturation point,” 
the real and permanent saturation point 
is just as far off today as it was ten years 
ago, if the research and developments of 
the past are continued at the same rate. It is true 
that the sales competition will be more keen in the 
future and that certain unprogressive plants may 
pass into the discard, but this very competition will 
be the greatest stimulus to research and further ad- 
vancements that the industry has ever experienced. 
The growth of this industry means more plants in 
the South, the most progressive and rapidly develop- 
ing part of the United States. 

Table I (page 366) gives the production of synthetic 
yarns by countries and types of yarn for 1929. Table 





Rayon Corporation. 











Filter presses for caustic soda solution clarification in the plant of the Industrial 


Caustic soda is one of the most important 
raw commodities of artificial rayon productions 


II (page 367) gives the percentages of the world’s 
synthetic yarn production by types for 1928, 1929 and 
1930. Table III (page 367) gives the production, 
importation, exportation, and consumption of syn- 
thetic yarns by countries for 1930. Table IV (page 367) 
gives the American production by companies for 1929, 
1930 and 1931. As shown in Table III, the United 
States is also by far the largest synthetic yarn con- 
sumer, and uses more than the world’s three largest 
producers (and consumers) combined. Undoubtedly 
the largest part of this yarn is used in textile plants 
located south of the Mason and Dixon line. 


TABLE I 


Estimated Production of Synthetic Fibers by Countries and Processes for 1929! 





(Pounds) 

Country Viscose Acetate Cupra Nitro Total 
en a ee eee ee eee a cer eae yi lat | U«£{{j|@€.$.L oo eee ae Aare Barre Jk ee 3,620,000 
Belgium...... 10,700,000 1,500,000... 2,800,000 15,000,000 
i) Se ee ee Oe, ar ee ny 950,000 eae. eee 950,000 
Ei x Takk ielien beet cee eis: 40,920,000 11,360,000 820,000 53,100,000 
Canada....... ittatase EASA asa ieid 2% 2,813,000 WOU: “Setietiiw - Seiki 3,750,000 
ROUIINALSIPRRERIN'S 5 on Si; 5 2 pet tla aes Sa mn am cc a 4,250,000 ROR ek RS eG ” ae eee 4,250,000 
RIND cdc aiia ie esis cian Ee eK eG 32,730,000 3,500,000 700,000 70,000 37,000,000 
ROM UNNN sc Urne NO res a on aie tsa, Nb et oy, 33,200,000 800,000 11,000,000 45,000,00 0 
RN tn Soe Ri VOIR ES. Ste teh 9. On Gus ae eh alt Dee — See | Gate een 580,000 
PES k's ap tirade apnoea wee eee atacak BOUMMEOO! «cs carcaioeiivs . Sereeee wy | eeCeeuanan 20,000,000 
RENNES chives sistoricia bh ORO EEA oe ieee hee sWigavtecdiecs Se) ARR 670,000 670,000 
12 DURES gh Pasa ene Teas Ate Se Ree Sees Ged 56,900,000 1,000,000 DOO, a asarstedcla vs 59,000,000 
I hisen wins cetstimorn Bemeeaiias ties nen cat 18,000,000 sta eA rt 18,000,000 
POM oc nesac NTS SSB SGee: sco ksasmles ate mattnoee 1,800,000 5,435,000 
MG nites cn paated eatata ee ue cocky namtitas caaaet SAMGGNNEO:, 3 ONG =e Aare 5 Decicndemean ee 2,000,000 
POTN coer hae SEP aya Ra = Ee ERG se PIN. ne erences — Mee cence 420,000 
PRN NN as ores acco ica ent eee (Peis ty ee SE ee 12,250,000 
RIAL OE io eis ee Cee we ciwee eee 104,330,000 7,000,000 2,300,000 9,500,000 123,130,000 

OS a Ri a aa we es he 347,298,000 26,097,000 15,920,000 14,840,000 404,155,000 
1Textile World 78, 1489 (1930.) 
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TABLE II 


(In 100 pounds) 


World Production of Synthetic Yarns by Processes? 








1928 1929 1930 
ree ee ee eT ee Se 84.3% 347,298 86.0% 363,271 86.5% 
Ne at ior he en bin eee hee 25,100 7.3% 26,097 6.5% 32,648 7.8% 
Sap MONET i623. oh nd oe oN RECN oa on ah 13,950 4.0% 15,920 3.9% 14,396 3.4% 
Te en A, 4.4% 14,840 3.6% 9,596 2.3% 
A RMN Dist eC cars reel a ie nek ed Oe Mian 344,550 404,155 419,911 
2?Douglas G. Woolf, Textile World 77, 647 (1930). 
TABLE III 
World Production and Consumption of Synthetic Yarn for 19363 
(In 1,000 Pounds) 
Theoretical Estimated 
Production Imports Exports Consumption Consumption 
PERU UNI eo ais Totes ae al SIG eee eee meee eR yeran er 2,090 3,080 1,650 3,520 3,080 
NS eS Se a nee duqkae Ces Coenen eee Cees eae eee 12,320 1,650 6,160 7,810 7,040 
OR TER ERE de oe cca tc toe Fc eoe obs Spi REAR eure aia ee ean 50,600 550 6,600 44,550 40,700 
MOPAR SEIALE VER EIER yc 7 ohh Grier Sirah Ses a Wh ela ese evs het a an 3,960 8,470 1,760 10,670 10,120 
De EROs fe cite ara ce Rhee: ond J aliauai Se are Sonne Ae eee a en 40,810 3,135 18,700 25,245 22,000 
RAEN ESR EN ato opts ies PS este bes voc GSO ol Khai ay Goa tate at anal eer ne ic eee 44,000 25,300 16,170 53,130 55,000 
ee rns de oe AS Rig Rees pln Xe et ioe ene it eae gene ees 110 eee «leet 110 110 
JU Lvs) s a SORES DR BS rere PTT etre reeks meer Reh ea 17,600 2,750 17,710 2,640 2,640 
I ae Dian ue ee onke tous Res da Deans aoa en 550 3,080 396 3,234 3,740 
ROO chs tt ies «RAR ERIN fs ik aN) As Stee nae toe ee 66,000 2,420 36,300 32,120 29,920 
SES Pe ee ee a ee ee ee Pe nee ae ee 5,500 660 1,870 4,290 4,070 
NE ona ey PREG te sittin nt iy whe vecia fue Ra OL eE 2,860 6,600 eee 9,460 8,800 
ONCE) GLE Corl eA Te RTE antes oS SPP ES oP RED a er LPeP eoaae 462 2,200 22 2,640 2,860 
os Ric vee hc teuncKnd cas Cie heed wand eaene rae 11,220 3,960 8,250 6,930 6,380 
ENS 6544 Fes staan ds tatheiinesWaeet etenacweau (oe 7,243 5,830 
15) | an ea ae Ss See APE ree ee ee meee eT even ee 258,082 71,098 115,588 213,592 202,290 
Lo) eC ae eS TO CR REE Rr On Chee eee 1.7 (|) rr ree 18,700 16,500 
Ee CL CET Ce et ee re Te rr ae he eer Racer ee 6,490 6,050 
| TEL Oe rere Tee PO EE Roe Re rene Pron My. 26,400 880 2,200 25,080 23,100 
cos 0 121 Se ah a ae eC Peer eae Dy ae NO Sed? 2,200 2,200 1,980 
ECC ee ne a PES a Sore COPE eee ee BP een a UeRU ES bb ae 26,400 28,270 2,200 52,470 47,630 
MUS UHER PE EUICRE So Pos, Dares iad A da ate eter rota ae cre neh eee es. 70.) | ree 2,200 1,980 
RO ERS. way or oe it Pr ib DR he un meron a a a ene ee ae 5,060 1,870 secowens 6,930 6,600 
RINE COREY oon ios free cg ghia 216" Sal nl edn cil nae ate een te 130,369 6,617 308 136,678 120,000 
Ee carst Saar esis Care na ban Rehebancaaeeusenncoa re 1,760 1,650 
is 5ec ccs e ion Aiea eee 135,429 10,247 308 145,368 128,250 
ere ER TE NEM oie Sc SURG ee Ne ie wd ees 2 REINS ne Sl ake y | | Ee 2,200 1,980 
PERE MEER ORndi) 8S Wes Nant k eae een Tene eae ae Bo apna |. | re 4,081 3,850 
a i NS ald ne ws oa wt bane 419,911 118,096 118,096 419,911 385,980 
‘Textile World 78, 1489 (1930). 
TABLE IV 


MI igus GA os 0a cues ju chuy eau eek 
PAP CU NA VOID CONG 8 614i So 8S os Kea Bie HERRERO oes 
I ih 6 oo Na ceen'ek ade showin wie 


Celanese Corp 


American Glanzstoff 


a ee ee 


I sh fist ia ec das bine RRs wks 
Fa ea 

IN TIE 5 dis oc sidie ae esesidedwceves eee acwe 
ee ee eee 
i gid wc rk bsid babes dae Re KA aaE SS 


American Domestic Synthetic Yarn Production 


Total 1929 
62,000,000 
24,500,000 
10,250,000 
7,000,000 
5,375,000 
3,850,000 
625,000 
2,300,000 
1,330,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
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First 7 
Months of 1930 
30,000,000 
11,750,000 
6,000,000 
5,750,000 
5,800,000 
4,000,000 
2,600,000 
1,750,000 
966,000 
875,000 
885,000 
594,000 
820,000 


Total 1930 
62,500,000 
20,250,000 
11,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,550,000 
7,000,000 
4,600,000 
3,000,000 
1,932,000 
1,500,000 
1,585,000 
1,184,000 
1,420,000 


Total 1931 


70,000,000 
27,000,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
12,000,000 
9,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,800,000 
1,560,000 
1,500,000 
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Potash 


Can the United States Free Itself of 
Foreign Dependence? 


(Part IT.) 


By George Ward Stocking* 


CIENTIFIC interest in the Per- In the second 

mian Salt Basin of Western 

Texas and eastern New Mexico national potash 
as a potential source of commercial describes the 


potash dates back 1911. In 
December of that year Dr. J. A. 
Udden, then geologist, later Director 
of the Bureau of Economic Geology, of the University 
of Texas, while on a visit to a well being drilled in 
Dickens County, Texas, was led by the presence of 
much anhydrite and salt in the boring to suggest that 
the water of the well be analysed for potash. Sub- 
sequent analysis of a sample of water taken from a 
depth of 2,200 feet revealed the existence of a potassium 
chloride content of 5.4 per cent of all solids present. 
The shortage of potash engendered by the War gave 
added incentive to carry forward the search thus 
begun for commercial sources of potash in the South- 
west. After the Texas Bureau of Economic Geology 
had reported potash mineral present in three addi- 
tional wells in 1915, the United States Geological 
Survey in the winter of 1915-16 began a test boring for 
potash in Potter County which, completed in 1917, 
proved unsuccessful. Thereafter during the period 
1918 1921, under a co-operative arrangement 
between the Bureau of Economie Geology and the 
United States Geological Survey, the work of collect- 
ing and analyzing rock samples taken from wells 


*pP 


to potash in the 


to 


rofessor of Economics, University of Texas 
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Stocking’s articles on the inter- 


Basin in the Southwest. 
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of Professor being drilled in the salt basin of West 


Texas was continued. The encour- 


situation he aging results obtained from this 
prospects of work, together with that independ- 
Permian Salt — ently done by the Geological Survey 


subsequent to 1921, accompanied as 
it was by the almost complete demor- 
alization of the war-born American by-products potash 
industry under the severe post-war competition of the 
foreign industry, led to the passage by Congress in 
1926 of an act providing for the appropriation of 
$100,000 annually for a period of five years to be spent 
in a search for potash in the Permian Salt Basin. 

Under this act a total of sixteen core-drilled wells 
have been completed under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Mines and their cores analysed by the 
United States Geological Survey. The findings have 
since been made public. Analysis of the cores has 
revealed the presence of potash in the form of polyha- 
lite (IK»SO4, MgSO4, 2 CaSO,, 2H2O) in each of the 
wells. In the words of the spokesman of the Bureau: 
“Not all of thse occurrences have possible economic 
importance, but unquestionably some of the deposits 
revealed by this drilling are of considerable importance 
in an economic sense.’”’ The richest of the deposits 
were found at a depth of 1405 feet in the “‘unlucky” 
thirteenth hole. Here was.revealed an eight foot bed 
of polyhalite, three feet, three inches of which is prac- 
iteally pure, with an average potash content for the 
entire thickness of 12.21 per cent. 
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Q 
or any Lacquer Formulation 
~ anywhere ~ 


Many solvents are available for lacquer formulation 
but PENT-ACETATE is one of the very few solvents 


universally usable and universally available in un- 
limited quantity. 


PENT- ACETATE 


A solvent for all lacquer ingredients— miscible with 
all other solvents. 


PENT- ACETATE 


Is not water soluble—on the contrary it has excellent 
blush resistance. 


PENT- ACETATE 


Deposits a lacquer film of lasting quality and fine finish. 
x Ke 


Insure the stability of your manufacturing processes 


by taking advantage of the availability and uniformity 
of PENT-ACETATE. 


The SHARPLES SOLVENTS, Corp. 


2301 WESTMORELAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
548 G RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
501 F FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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Photographic Record 


Dr. John A. Wilson iu 
(John A. Wilson, Inc.), 
1s the man who placed 
Milwaukee in the fer- 
lilizer business. In rec- 
ognition of his achieve- 
ments in the field of 
sewage disposal he is 
awarded the Nichols 
Medal, March 13 





Keystone 





Wide World 

Capping a huge gas well in Tioga, 

Pennsylvania, one of the largest ever 

found in the East. Natural gas is 

knocking at the gates of New York City. 

Reported plans call for supply duets 
early this year 



















Andrew W. Mellon is honored on his Acme 


~6th birthday by the American Institute Chemistry’s contribution to the building industry. Airplane 
of Chemists. Both he and his brother, view of the Empire State Building’s mooring mast in New York 
Richard B. Mellon, receive the Institute's City. Aluminum and chromium metals are employed for 
s : medal award for their noteworthy con- decorative effect. Empire State may become the chemical 
tributions to American chemistry. Below, center in New York. DuPont Companies and Columbia 
architect’s drawing of the new Mellon In- Chemical are already announced as tenants 


stitute Building at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEWS REEL 


of Chemical Activities 


Prof. William McPher- 
son, Ohio State, ane 
President of the A.C. 
leads the Society at its 
Sist meeting (March 
30-A pril 2). Below, the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument, Indiana po- 
lis, Ind., located at 
very center of Hoosier 
activity 
Moses Gomberg, the 
new President, assumes 
his new responsibilities 





Herbert 

Grand Central Palace, New York City, will again play the 
host to the chemical industry during the week of May 4-10. 
Chemical Markets suggests that you use its booth (Number ~ : 
28) as your headquarters Keystone 





Below, the Drug and Chemical Section, N. Y. Board of Trade dinner is held at the Hotel Commodore, March 12, wit! 
Senator Royal S. Copeland as the principal speaker and heard by a record attendance 
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A BACKGROUND OF 30 YEARS 
~OF MANUFACTURING= 






10 East 40th St. 
NEW YORK 





Free Flowing FLAKES 


—— of product— pure flakes that flow from the 
barrel and provide economy, convenience and safety— 
these are advantages that have built up confidence in Mon- 
santo PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE. Users in diversified lines 
know that they can specify the Monsanto product and be 
sure of satisfactory results. » » » Available in carloads or less 
than carloads in 275 pound barrels. 


Monsanto 
Chemicals 


INCLUDE 


Paranitraniline 
Paranitrophenol 

Phenol, U.S. P. 

Sodium Acetate, U.S.P. 


Manufactured by 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


St. Louis. USA 


500 No. Dearborn 
CHICAGO 





Maleic Acid 
Orthonitrochlorbenzene 
Orthonitraniline 
Paradichlorbenzene 





148 StateSt. 
BOSTON 


373 Brannan St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Victoria Station House, Victoria St., LONDON, S. W. | 











Meanwhile, before the funds for exploration for 
potash had been made available by federal appro- 
priation, private capital had independently made 


significant discoveries of potash deposits. In April, 
1926, the Standard Potash Company, controlled by 
local Texas capital, completed a core-drilled well in 
Midland County, Texas, which had been begun in 
July, 1925. Analysis of the cores of this well, made by 
Professors E. P. Schoch and E. H. Sellards of the 
University of Texas, revealed the existence of a five- 
foot bed of practically pure polyhalite at a depth of 
2075-2080 feet. This is said to have been the first 
mineable layer of potash salts found in the West 
Texas-New Mexico area. Subsequently the same 
company drilled a second well at a distance of approx- 
imately three and one-half miles from the first which 
revealed an eleven-foot deposit containing 60 per cent 
of soluble salts with 10 per cent potassium oxide at a 
depth of 1980-91 feet, and a three-foot layer of pure 
polyhalite at a depth of 2172-75 feet. 


Oil Interests Enter 


Meanwhile, in 1925, Mr. V. H. MeNutt, consulting 
oil geologist, had recognized traces of potassium 
chloride in a well drilled for oil in Eddy County, New 
Mexico, by the Snowden-MecSweeney oil interests. 
Encouraged by these findings, Mr. McNutt interested 
his associates and began a search for potash on its 
own account. A core-drilled well sunk on the same 
property with the discovery well, the cores of which 
were analysed first by Company chemists and later 
by the United States Geological Survey, disclosed the 
existence of ten potentially commercial groups of 
potash beds, consisting for the most part of polyhalite, 
but containing three strata of the more 
sylvite. To carry forward the work thus 
begun under such promising circumstances, 
the American Potash Company (now the 
United States Potash Company) was 
organized. Up to January, 1929, the 
United States Potash Company under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. McNutt 
who had made twelve core tests on Federal 
land and two on State land within a radius 
of a few miles of the first test, all in Eddy 
County, New Mexico. These cores have 
been analysed both by Company chemists 
and by representatives of the United 
States Geological Survey. 


valuable 


In addition to 
these cores, the Survey has analysed those 
recovered by the Gypsy Oil Company 
from four test wells sunk in the same gen- 
eral area. Detailed results of the Survey’s 
findings in these privately drilled wells 
have not yet been made public. Neverthe- 
less it has been authoritatively stated that 
at depths as shallow as 750 to 1,000 feet 
“excellent cores have shown beds of sylvite 
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tory at New Brunswick, N. J., and above, a view of the control laboratory. 
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and polyhalite, ranging in thickness from two feet to 
seven feet and carrying from 10 to 20 per cent of K,O 
in the samples as received.”’ (See Mansfield, G. R., 
and Lang, W. B., Government Potash Exploration in 
Texas and New Mexico, Technical Publication No. 
212, 1929, American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers.) When account is taken of the 
fact that the average potash content of the total of 
German potash salts mined in 1928 was only 13.6 
per cent, the promising character of these findings is 
evident. 


Operators are Capable 


That private American capital, ever eager for new 
fields of conquest, will be attracted into the actual 
business of potash production as a result of the findings 
of explorations already carried out in the Southwest, 
seems more than probable. In truth, the Texas Potash 
Corporation, incorporated for the ‘‘purpose of mining, 
refining and marketing potash and its products”’ has 
taken over the properties of the Standard Potash 
Corporation and is now carrying on a campaign to 
secure additional capital for the construction of a 
shaft and a refining unit on its properties in Midland 
County, Texas. Already practical men of the busi- 
ness world have put enough of their cash into 
the enterprise to indicate their confidence in it. More 
important, the objective findings of scientists of note 
have furnished a substantial basis for their procedure. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the venture, the 
Texas Potash Corporation seems to have been or- 


ganized for the business of potash production. Their 


plans envisage the actual production and marketing of 
potash within the calculable future. 

The venture of the United States Potash Company 
It is backed by the 


seems even more significant. 





The United States Bureau of Mines is lending its full cooperation to the question 
of American potash. 


On page 368, the exterior of the Department's special labora= 


Photos, 
U.S. Bureau of Mines 
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View showing on the left the experimental rotary kiln, 6” x 11", 1 x 1 Oliver filter, 
Dorr agitator, steam jacketed kettle, and in the immediate 


foreground the Williams patent crusher 


Snowden-MecSweeney-MeNutt oil interests with ample 
capital at their command. Of more importance, it 
has definitely shown its faith in American potash by 
the expenditure of not less than half a million dollars 
in exploration work. With an area tested in which 
potash has been proven to exist, in amount and 
character believed comparable to the best French and 
German deposits, this company is, likewise, proceeding 
with its plans for the producing of potash. With a 
shaft for the mining of potash salts already under 
construction, it bids fair to be the pioneer producer in 


the field. 


American Possibilities 


When account is taken of the tremendous area over 
which the Permian Salt Basin of West Texas and New 
Mexico extends—covering as it does an area approx- 
and of the 
relatively small amount of exploration work which 
has thus far been carried on, these promising be- 
ginnings would seem to augur the ultimate freeing of 
America from its dependence on foreign potash. That 
possibility makes appropriate a more careful consid- 
eration of the prospects of the industry and of the 
types of problems which an infant industry may 
encounter. As mining ventures, the Texas and New 
Mexico deposits compare very favorably with the 
foreign deposits. The deposits thus far revealed vary 
in depth from about 500 feet to 2,700 feet. The 
sylvinite deposits discovered in Eddy County, New 
Mexico, lie at depths of from 750 to 1,000 feet. The 
polyhalite deposits of Midland County, Texas, lie 
at a depth of about 2,000 feet. The bulk of the German 
output comes from approximately this latter depth, 
although 


imately 70,000 square miles in extent 


there are extreme variations from. this 


figure. Most of the Freneh production comes from 
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depths of 1,700 to 2,100 feet, although in 
some cases production is carried on at 
depths as great as 3,500 feet. The Ger- 
man deposits are found under highly 
varied conditions. The carnallite de- 
posits of the Magdeburg-Stassfurt area 
are found with a thickness of as much as 
150 feet, the deposits are steeply pitched, 
and backfilling is necessary in mining. 
In the Werra-Fulda district to the south- 
west of the Harz mountains, deposits of 
hartsalz of striking regularity are found 
with a thickness of from 6 to 25 feet. 
Mining here is carried on under nearly 
ideal conditions, backfilling being un- 
necessary. The rich sylvinite deposits 
of the Hannover district, presumed to be 
secondary in their origin, are generally 
meager in their thickness and slight in 
extent. The deposits are highly folded, 
often mere horsts or steeply pitched 
pockets. These shortcomings are more 
than compensated for by the strikingly 
rich quality of the salts. In contrast with these highly 
varied conditions under which foreign potash is found, 
the deposits of the Permian salt basin seem to be more 
regular in character. On the whole, they apparently 
promise greater uniformity of mining conditions. It 
would seem a safe generalization that in so far as 
natural geological conditions are concerned they offer 
no serious obstacles, on the whole affording a more 
attractive mining venture than do the deposits of 
Germany. 


American Advantages 


Moreover, an American industry would seem to 
have an advantage in that the mines may be equipped 
at the outset with the most improved and efficient 
type of mining machinery. The foreign industry, 
despite the far reaching rationalization program which 
has been carried on since the War, still finds itself 
handicapped somewhat by equipment of an inefficient 
and obsolescent type. With adequate capital, skilled 
technical advisors and competent managerial ability, 
the American industry should find itself perhaps in a 
position of competitive advantage in so far as mining 
costs alone are concerned. High wage costs may be 
overcome by more efficient organization and more 
complete mechanization. A cheap fuel supply may be 
found in the oil and gas convenient to the discovered 
deposits. 

For the most part, German potash fertilizer salts 
are secured from hartsalz (a mixture of sodium chloride, 
potassium chloride and potassium sulphate) sylvinite 
(a mixture of sodium chloride and potassium chloride) 
and ecarnallite (a mixture of potassium chloride and 
magnesium chloride). The most readily refinable of 
these salts is sylvinite. Sylvinite salts are first crushed 
and then poured into a solution of potassium chloride 
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and sodium chloride which has been raised to the 
boiling point after having been saturated at normal 
temperature. At the higher temperature the potassium 
chloride of the original salt goes into solution, the 
sodium chloride remains undissolved and is separated 
off, and the residual liquor upon cooling yields through 
crystallization commercial potassium chloride. The 
presence of potassium sulfate (to form the so-called 
hartsalz) or magnesium chloride (to form carnallite) 
complicates the refining process somewhat, particular- 
ly in the case of carnallite, but additional costs are in 
part compensated for by the by-products which are 
secured. 


The Question of Freight Rates 


Nevertheless, there seems to be little opportunity 
for profitable refining of carnallite in competition 
with the more readily refined sylvinite and hartsalz, 
and a great many of the carnallite mines in the Ger- 
man industry have been closed and abandoned in the 
rationalization program which has been carried through 
in Germany since the War. 

It will be recalled that in New Mexico deposits of 
the easily refinable sylvinite have been discovered by 
the United States Potash Company, which is now 
proceeding with the work of development through 
the sinking of a mining shaft. These deposits occur 
at depths as slight as 750 to 1,000 feet, and if they 
are as high in potash content as reported, they average 
well above those of the German industry as a whole. 
The United States Potash Company, possesses ad- 
equate capital to develop the deposits which it has 
discovered in the most approved manner which modern 
science affords. 


Nor are marketing difficulties of a prohibitive char- 
acter likely to be encountered by an industry oper- 
ating in the Southwest Permian Basin. 
Potash consumed in the United States 
finds its major use as a fertilizer primarily 
in the cultivation of cotton and tobacco. 
The present major consumption area lies 
along the Gulf Coast region, east of the 
Mississippi River and along the Atlantic 
Coast. Trans-Atlantic freight rates on 
xerman potash salts are given by the 
Bureau of Mines at $4.73 per short ton. 
At present as there is no traffic in potash 
salts between the Permian Salt Basin area 
and the consuming regions, no freight 
rates are quoted, but it may be stated on 
reliable authority that railways serving 
this area have expressed a willingness to 
deliver potash from this general region to 
New Orleans at $5.25 per ton, and it is 
believed that subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
rate of $4.75 per ton may be secured. This 
would seem to place Texas-New Mexico 
potash on a competitive basis with foreign 
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potash in so far as freight rates are concerned for 
much of the consuming area. With cheap fuel, com- 
petitive freight rates, adequate capital, competent 
managerial ability and skilled technical advisors, and 
abundant deposits of the easily refinable sylvinite 
salts, the United States Potash Company should be a 
going concern within the near future.* 

It should also be noted that in each of the wells drilled 
by the Standard Potash Company in Midland County, 
Texas, portions of the cores were lost by the dissolving 
action of the ‘drill water.’’ Undissolved pieces of 
these cores about the size of an egg are said to have 
averaged 17.03 per cent of K,0O. This would indicate 
that the dissolved portions of the cores may have 
consisted of soluble salts (perhaps carnallite or syl- 
vinite) with as high or higher potash content. 


Bureau of Mines Findings 


Aside from the findings discussed above, no de- 
posits of sylvinite of possible commercial importance 
have as yet been discovered. More abundant are the 
polyhalite deposits. These, it will be recalled, have 
been encountered in each of the sixteen exploratory 
wells drilled by the United States Bureau of Mines 
and in wells drilled by private capital. Indeed, private 
capital, as previously stated, has located what appear 
to be excellent deposits in Midland County before the 
government launched upon its program of exploratory 
drilling, and private capital is now preparing to exploit 
these deposits. The Bureau of Mines this year re- 
leased the results of an intensive laboratory and 
economic research project regarding the commercial 
possibilities of polyhalite from the Texas-New Mexico 
area (See Wroth, James 8S. Commercial Possibilities of 
the Texas-New Mexico Potash Deposits, Bulletin 316, 





*The U. S. Potash Co. shaft is now completed and actual shipments are 
being made. 


View showing forced circulation vacuum evaporator in background, high pressure 
filter press, 15-gallon high pressure autoclave, 100-gallon high pressure 
autoclave and Williams Patent Crusher in immediate foreground 
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Bureau of Mines, 1930.) According to the Bureau’s 
findings, a potash industry based on polyhalite may 
deliver commercial potash fertilizers to the major 
consuming areas at a cost which will enable them to 
compete with the foreign salts at current prices. 











Photograph showing the staff at the side entrance to the laboratory 


Without endeavoring to pass judgment at this point 
upon the conclusion reached by the Bureau of Mines 
(a more detailed consideration of this question is given 
in the author’s forthcoming book, The Potash Industry: 
A Study in State Control, to be published soon.) 1 
should like to call attention to certain obstacles to be 
encountered in the refining of polyhalite. In contrast 
with sylvinite salts, which represent a mechanical 
mixture of the constituents, the sulphates of potassium, 
magnesium and calcium, which form the basis of 
polyhalite, have lost their identity, polyhalite being a 
homogenous substance of different chemical energy 
from that of the constituents which compose it. The 
first task of refining is to break the compound down 
into its sulphate constituents. This involves first 
crushing and fine grinding after which prolonged 
heating is required (from 45 to 50 minutes according 
to the process worked out by the Bureau of Mines) at 
high temperature (from 440 to 450 degrees Fahrenheit). 
Thereafter, upon quenching with a volume of water 
two and one-half times that of the original salt, pre- 
heated to a temperature of 163 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the potassium and magnesium sulphates go into solu- 
tion, the calcium sulphate remaining undissolved. 
After separation of the calcium sulphate by filtration, 
it is necessary to put the remaining liquor through an 
evaporation process to concentrate it with respect to 
potassium sulphate. The refining of polyhalite would 
seem to be at a disadvantage in two respects in com- 
parison with the refining of sylvinite. In the first 
place, it is necessary to crush and grind the original 
salt to a 65 mesh prior to calcination. With the more 
soluble salts mere crushing without fine-grinding will 
suffice before refining—one entire process is thereby 
eliminated. In the second place, the evaporation 
process in the refining of polyhalite will involve a 
heavy fuel expense, the largest single item of expense 
according to calculations based on the cost estimates 
of the Bureau of Mines. Calculations based on data 
secured from German sources indicate an average cost 
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of $2.97 per ton of K,O for fuel and power in 1928. 
Calculations based on the Bureau of Mines’ estimate 
of fuel and power cost per ton of K,O produced from 
polyhalite in West Texas give a cost of $11.55 per ton 
of K,O. Despite these handicaps, however, it is 
possible that. the polyhalite deposits may permit of 
profitable operation for a limited market for potassium 
sulphate (the bulk of the foreign output is marketed 
as chlorides) which for certain crops, such as tobacco 
and citrus fruits, seems to be a preferable fertilizer. 
Moreover, it is alleged that potassium sulphate has in 
some respects an advantage over chlorides in the 
general market. For example, in fertilizer mixtures 
potassium sulphate is said to develope no tendency 
to cake. The opinion is held by some that this fact 
may make possible a wider market for the product. 
Also in the chemical field in the preparation of caustic 
potash from potassium sulphate a direct metathetical 
reaction with lime gives the result direct because 
calcium sulphate is relatively insoluble. The prepara- 
tion of caustic potash from potassium chloride is 
said to be more expensive. Similarly in the preparation 
of certain other potassium salts, the sulphates have the 
same advantage. Finally, it is possible that the dis- 
advantages under which polyhalite suffers may be in 
part compensated for by the utilization of its other 
constituents as by-products. A process of refining 
worked out independently by Dr. E. P. Schoch of the 
University of Texas is said to possess a marked ad- 
vantage in this respect over that developed by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

In any event, the developments as herein discussed 
indicate that the commercial possibilities of both 
sylvinite and polyhalite may soon be tested. Should 
these pioneer enterprises in the utilization of the potash 
deposits of the Permian salt basin prove to be com- 
mercially successful, additional capital may be expected 
to flow into the industry—perhaps with reckless 
abandon. Scattered as the deposits are over a wide 
area, they offer an inviting field for the wild-catter and 
the speculator. Should these early ventures prove 








View of the laboratory-sized kiln 


successful, it would seem likely that in time capital 
is destined not only to develop but to grossly over- 
develop these areas. 
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Patents 


and 


Research 


NDUSTRIAL research may be defined as a system- 
atic study of the facts and principles of science 
and technology with a view to their practical 

application for industrial purposes. Industrial re- 
search has also been defined as “the application of 
engineering and its basic sciences to the utilization of 
nature’s forces, physical, and spiritual, and nature’s 
materials to the betterment of man’s position in this 
world in which we live.’’ 


Two Kinds of Research 


It is obvious that industrial research and invention 
are very intimately related to each other for the prac- 
tical application of knowledge usually leads to physical 
devices, particularly in the industries. Knowledge of 
forces and facts of nature is obtained by discovery, 
which may be found sometimes accidentally, or, as in 
the case of research, deliberately. Pure research is a 
term which is often used to designate the search for 
and discovery of new knowledge as contrasted with 
the term industrial research which is used for the 
practical aspect of discovery. 

The methods used in pure and industrial research 
are identical. The two kinds of research only differ in 
their motives or objectives. Some of the distinctions 
between discovery, research and invention can be 
briefly given as follows: 

Research is a systematic investigation for the pur- 
pose of discovery, and discovery is the finding of new 
facts. Discoveries may obviously also be accidental 
findings of new facts. We find by research or discovery 
what has existed before and what has been inherent in 
the nature of things but which has been unknown. 
Discoveries thus increase our fund of knowledge. They 
do not necessarily have a practical utility in them- 
selves. Thus many of the achievements in pure 





*Member U. 8. Supreme Court Bar 
‘Craft, E. B., Industrial research, Journal of the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, 1928, 31, 137-142. 
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By Joseph Rossman, Ph. D.* 


science are discoveries. The objects of research and 
invention are quite different. Research is seeking new 
knowledge, while invention is the application of exist- 
ing knowledge to practical ends. When important 
new knowledge is discovered through research, inven- 
tion will very often follow. 

Practically all research organizations today obtain 
patents whenever the results of the research produces 
patentable inventions. Inasmuch as vast sums, which 
have been estimated to be around $200,000,000, are 
spent each year on research, it would be interesting to 
know whether this research work would be carried on 
if legal protection for the resulting inventions was not 
available. 

The views of nearly a hundred research directors of 
great American laboratories were obtained in regard 
to this question. It was found that the majority of 
the directors were heartily in favor of a patent system. 
Even those directors who stated that their research 
would go on whether patent protection was available 
or not believed that the absence of a patent system 
would be a great hindrance because research would 
probably be curtailed and the publication and disecus- 
sion of results would be greatly hindered. Many 
important findings would be kept secret so that other 
workers would not be stimulated to further research. 
Ultimately this state of affairs would become a detri- 
ment to industrial progress. As one research director 
said: 

‘Patent protection is vital to the proper de- 
velopment and continuance of industrial research. 
Without patent protection it would be impossible 
to obtain large appropriations for conducting the 
more expensive and long-continued types of in- 
dustrial research. We conduct much research 
without thought of patent protection, and by pub- 
lishing the results, contribute to the general 
advancement of industry. However, the cost of 
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Patent examiners at work protecting the research activi- 
ties of this country and also many foreign countries 


such research is often borne (or the expenditure 
made possible) by the financial returns from 
patented inventions.” 

It was gratifying to find that nearly all research 
directors were imbued with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tional provision which gave Congress the power to 
grant patents ‘‘to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts.’’ Our patent system has functioned re- 
markably well from this standpoint, but unfortunately 
our individual inventors have not profited greatly 
from their patents. In a recent article Edison has 
stated, “I have made very little profit from my 
inventions. In my lifetime I have taken 1,180 
patents, up to date. Counting the expense of ex- 
perimenting and fighting for my claims in court, these 
patents have cost me more than they have returned 
me in royalties. I have made money through the 
introduction and sale of my products as a manu- 
facturer, not as an inventor.” 


Financial Return Through Patents 


Research is, of course, necessary for progress 
whether patent protection can be secured or not. A 
great deal of research is carried on each year for which 
no patent protection can be secured but which never- 
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theless yields economic improvements. Research, 
however, would be too expensive for most companies 
were it not for patent protection of some of their 
developments which ultimately brings in financial 
returns for research expenditures. 

One research director believed that competition is 
the cause of a great deal of industrial progress. He 
said: 

“While patent protection may to some extent 
encourage research work, competition appears to 
be a much greater incentive. It is, therefore, 
probable that research would still be pursued in 
the absence of the Patent Office. The feeling of 
protection, however, makes research easier as it 
promotes the publication of new material which 
otherwise might not come to the notice of workers 
in related and distant fields of endeavor. As most 
worth while developments are the result of 
numerous but relatively small contributions, any 
agency which tends to promote the publication of 
ideas is a big asset to research. 

Several directors went so far as to state that they 
would carry on research if patent protection were not 
available. The following are typical remarks: 

‘‘Research conducted without patent protection 
is most practical. This procedure eliminates a 
great many details with which the ordinary re- 
search worker is uninterested in. Furthermore 
investigators do not have the idea that they are 
working to make millions, but rather to give 
humanity the benefit of their special ability.”’ 

* * * 

‘Research has become such an important fac- 
tor in modern business, as insurance against 
adversity resulting from advances from scientific 
knowledge which may render product or process 
obsolete, that even if the patent system were 
abolished, some research would undoubtedly be 
continued. On the other hand, industrial re- 
search laboratories of the present size would prob- 
ably not be justified were it not for patent 
protection. ”’ 

* * * 

“If there were no such thing as patent protec- 
tion, we would probably continue to do develop- 
ment work, but we would probably have to carry 
it much more secretly than we do now, as we now 
depend upon dated sketches and drawings for 
protection during the development period.” 

* * * 

“If patent protection were not available we 
would continue to do research work but we would 
probably have to curtail our publication and dis- 
cussion of results as far as field and applied re- 
search is concerned. Fundamental research, of 
course, is not primarily directed toward patent- 
able results.” 

* * * 

It can be seen from these remarks that although 

these men would carry on research, yet they feel that 
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they would be handicapped without patent protection. 
The development of a process or discovery of new 
methods especially in the chemical industry often 
gives the company at least a two-year advance over 
any competitor. In these days of scientific technique, 
however, it is difficult to keep technical developments 
secret for very long, and in the long run patent protec- 
tion is probably the safest thing against competitors. 


Disadvantages of Patents 


There are some companies, however, which find it 
best not to patent the results of their research for as 
one chemical director has said: 

“Our research work and inventing are intended 
for improvement of our own products. Most of 
our inventions pertain to formulas or manufac- 
turing procedures. To patent them would be to 
disclose them and enforcement of patents is too 
diffeult to be worth the effort. We simply pro- 
tect ourselves against others through our research 
records and sales records.” 

Another director has said: 

“In our work a patent is sometimes a distinct 
disadvantage as it reveals too much and may give 
an unfriendly competitor a valuable suggestion. 
Unless a client has sufficient funds for purposes of 
litigation he would better protect his chemical 
patents in other ways. In other cases, where 
special machinery or apparatus is necessary, a 
patent is of great value.” 

Fortunately secret processes and methods are the 
exception in the industries. Most companies find 
patent protection essential in their business. An ex- 
tremely important reason for this is expressed in the 
following remark of a director: 

“T have found in my experience of nearly 45 
years that patent protection is absolutely essen- 
tial to cover the products of a commercial labora- 
tory; not so much for the return which comes 
from a patented article as from the fact that 


3W. M. Grosvenor, The Seeds of Progress, Chemical Markets, 1929, 24, 23-26. 





others may patent work which has already been 
done and thus involve expensive litigation.”’ 

Another director has said: 

‘We would not favor conducting research with- 
out patent protection. The principal reason for 
this is to prevent other persons from preventing 
you from developing your own inventions by 
patenting them themselves.” 

It thus seems that many companies obtain patents 
not because they wish to further ‘the progress of 
science and useful arts’? but to protect themselves 
from possible developments by competitors or others. 
This is particularly evident in the industries which 
operate under elaborate patent pools and a maze of 
license agreements. This situation may lead to the 
grant of ‘‘paper’ patents or so-called ‘insurance’ 
patents but aside from the question of illegal monop- 
olies built up through patents, there is no doubt that 
even such patents have a distinet educational and 
stimulative value as cheaply available publications. 


Protection Encourages Research 


Patent protection is without doubt one of the great- 
est incentives in the development of an art. Many 
companies would not be jusitfied in spending as much 
as they do at present on their engineering departments 
in the absence of patents. As Dr. William M. Gros- 
venor® has said: 

‘Unless there is security in intellectual property 
no group of business men and investors is war- 
ranted in building an industrial and business 
structure thereon. They would be foolish to 
undertake the effort and expense of introducing 
the invention and educating the users. Why ? 
Because any fly-by-night imitator, without the 
handicap of interest and amortization charges on 
the initial and development expenses, can make 
a profit at the actual cost of the pioneer and can 
drive him out of the business he has risked the 
time and money to build up.”’ 

The statement has often been made that our entire 
industrial progress is due to our patent system. There 


Exterior of the United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
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is no direct evidence to support this. Mr. W. I. 
Wyman’ in a very interesting article has compiled the 
best available indirect evidence which tends to show 
that patent protection has stimulated inventive in- 
genuity. He believes that “every great invention 
since the mechanical revolution was inaugurated that 
had an industrial significance has been subject-matter 
of a patent grant.’”’ The writer has compiled a list of 
important inventions which appears to corroborate 
this statement. However, as Mr. Wyman states: 
“That fact alone would appear to affirmatively 
establish the close association between patent 
protection and inventive stimulation, even if that 
association may not be so intimately related as 
vause and effect. Unquestionably, the patent 
system as administered by the advanced nations 
inevitably stimulates inventive productivity just 
as all open competitions stimulate endeavor in all 
fields whenever instituted. Not that other 
causes may not be present—such as abundance of 
raw materials, a high average of education, or a 
progressively-minded population. Nevertheless, 
if a basis for stimulation is present, if the elements 
that can possibly make for an industrial society 
be existent, then it appears certain as day follows 
night that the establishment of a patent system, 
properly administered, inevitably promotes in- 
ventive activity, lets loose the spirit of enterprise, 
and creates industry and wealth.”’ 


Holland As An Example 


The abolition of patents in Holland in 1869 until 
1912 has given economists an excellent opportunity to 
study the effect of patents on industry. Ravenshear? 
has made a comparative study of the export trade of 
several countries including Holland during this period. 
He writes: 

“It would no doubt, be more satisfactory, if the 
information could be obtained, to compare the 
investment of capital in manufactures in Holland 
before and after the cessation of the grant of 
patent. This information, ishowever, unobtainable, 
so far as the writer is aware. While the proportion 
of manufactures to total exports has increased in 
the case of Germany from 62.8 to 65.9 per cent, of 
France from 52.3 to 57.0 per cent, of Switzerland 
from 71.2 to 75.5 per cent, of Italy from 43.3 to 
60.1 per cent, and of the United States 18.6 to 
36.4 per cent, the proportion in the case of Hol- 
land has fallen from 27.2 to 17.6 per cent. The 
conclusion seems unavoidable that the change 
which has been taking place over a long period in 
Holland is due to the absence of a patent system.”’ 

If this is true for Holland at a time when the indus- 
tries were not developed to the extraordinary degree 
which we find to-day, we might reasonably infer that 


‘Wyman, W. I., The relation of the patent system to industrial progress, 
Journal of the Patent Office Society, 1926, 8, 261-270. 

’Ravenshear, A. F., The industrial «nd commercial influence of the English 
patent system, London, 1908, 41-49. 
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the absence of a patent system in our country would 
likewise be detrimental to its economic development. 
The replies from the outstanding research directors 
also indicate that patents are a great incentive to 
industrial research and progress. All available evi- 
dence seems to point in favor of a patent system. 





Association News 


The outstanding event in association news of the month was 
the sixth annual dinner of the Drug and Chemical Section of the 
N. Y. Board of Trade held on the evening of March 12, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. The attendance was de- 
cidedly representative of the entire industry, and prominent mem- 
bers of the industry from Chicago and Philadelphia were present. 
On the same evening the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club held its 
annual dinner at the Hotel Biltmore. 

Increased interest was being shown in preparations for the 
Chemical Exposition. Fred A. Koch, Dow Chemical Co., Presi- 
dent of the Salesmen’s Association of the American Chemical 
Industry, has announced the appointment of the special com- 
mittee to have charge of the Chemical Show Week Dinner, spon- 
sored by the organization during the week of each Chemical Ex- 
position. Ira Vandewater, R. W. Greef & Co., will be chairman, 
Williams Haynes, Chemical Markets, is in charge of securing 
speakers, B. J. Gogarty, American Solvents & Chemicals Corp., 
invitations, Grant A. Dorland, MacNair-Dorland Co., publicity, 
Victor E. Williams, Monsanto Chemical Works, hotel and menu, 
Robert L. Wilson, Dow Chemical Co., tickets and seating list, and 
Charles F. Roth, representing the management of the Chemical 
Show. 

The dinner has been scheduled for May 7. It will probably be 
held at the Roosevelt Hotel. As usual, the principal speaker will 
be a prominent individual whom it will be very worth while to 
hear. This dinner attracts a larger gathering than any other in 
the chemical field. Around twenty of the industry’s most active 
associations, including most of the technical organizations, will 
co-operate with the Salesmen’s Association in urging all of their 
members and friends to attend this regular feature of Chemical 
Show Week. 

A note of friendly discord featured the addresses of the speakers, 
and the toastmaster of the recent dinner of the Drug and Chem- 
ical Section of the N. Y. Board of Trade. Mr. Kaltenborn, the 
well-known radio broadeaster and former editor of the ‘‘Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle,’’ discussed outstanding events, stressing particularly 
the Soviet situation and possible 
recognition. Both the toast- 
master, Dr. William J. Schieffelin 
and the second speaker of the 
evening, Senator Copeland were 
in sharp disagreement as to the 
correct procedure to be followed 
by this country. The subject of 
“investigations” entered rather 
prominently into the repartee 
between Dr. Schieffelin and the 
Senator from New York. The 
latter in mentioning Mayor 
“Jimmy Walker,” ‘‘Asone whom 
our toastmaster would investi- 
gate,’ was answered by Dr. 
Schieffelin to the effect that, ““He 
hoped that we would have a 
mayor at some future date who did not require investigating.” 
The reception before the dinner was well attended and afforded 
the members and their guests ample opportunity to gather to- 
gether informally. 

The meeting opened with a speech of weleome by Mr. Percy C. 
Magnus, Chairman of the Section. 





Dr. Wm. J. Schieffelin 
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Our South American 





Export Business Is Challenged* 





UIETLY and unos- 
tentatiously we 
have been build- 

ing up our chemical 
export business. By 
many chemical com- 
panies this business has 
been looked upon with 
disdain, but others have 
cultivated it to their ad- 
vantage. The present 
situation, with curtailed 
domestic sales for almost 
every producer of indus- 
trial chemicals, has 
shown the wisdom ofa 
back-log of export sales. 
In 1930, for the first time 
in a peace year, our ex- 





ports of chemicals and 
allied products have bal-. 
anced imports. Al- 
though both figures are 
below normal the favorable aspects 
of this statement are enhanced, by 
the fact that manufactured, or more 
appropriately finished chemical 
products, such as lacquers, for ex- 
ample, make up a very large part of 
these exports. There is consider- 
able room for improvement in the 
foreign sale of the heavy or indus- 
trial chemicals. With production 
sapacities now in excess of home 
consumption we will be forced to 
look more earnestly into export 
a geographical viewpoint the 


*Incorporated in this review is the report “Argentine Chemical Industry and 


Trade,’ Commerce Reports, March 9. 
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South American 
markets naturally offer the best possibilities. The 
opening of the British Industries Fair in the Argentine 





Avendida de Maya, Buenos Aires, S. A. 


The opening on March 18, of 
the British Exposition in the 
Argentine has focused direct 
attention on our chemical 
trade relationship with South 
America. As our production 
capacities increase, the foreign 
markets to the south of us 
will appear even more attrac- 
tive than they are at the 
present time. 


markets. From 


and oxygen. 
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attended by the future 
King of England and his 
brother serve to stress 
the importance Britain 
places upon export bus- 
It should be 
thoroughly under- 
stood that the chemical 
industry in England is 
actively supporting the 
Fair. A few issues back of 
the “CHEMICAL 
AGE” earried the infor- 
mation that one of the 
Benn family (publishers 





iness. 


of that paper) was on his 
way to Argentina to help 
“put over” British 
chemicals in that coun- 
try. Accordingly a sur- 
vey of the Argentine 
chemical industry and 
the present extent of 
chemical business is very pertinent 
at the minute and will serve as a 
guide to possible sales outlets. 
Production of industrial chemicals 
in Argentina is comparatively small 
and the bulk consumed is imported 
largely from the United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany. Sul- 
furic acid and aluminum sulfate are 
produced by the Government. The 
only other industrial chemicals 
made are relatively small amounts 


of muriatie acid, nitric acid, carbon bisulfide, sodium 
sulfate, borax, Paris green, acetylene, carbon dioxide, 


Although Argentina has a variety of minerals, de- 
posits of most of them are either poor or inaccessible, 
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and, with the exception of petroleum, salt, bismuth 
ores, and lime, are not exploited to any extent. Even 
the output of the oil fields, although increasing, is also 
relatively small, amounting to only 9,100,000 barrels 
in 1928. Argentine production of the principal min- 
eral raw materials in 1929 was as follows: Limestone, 
193,993 metric tons; lime, 397,839; gypsum, 36,629; 
sodium sulfate, 993; boronatrealeite, 935; salt, 197, 
799; lead ores, 4,512; and lead (pig lead), 1,696. The 
present annual output of salt cake amounts to approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons. 

The annual production of important industrial 
chemicals in the Argentine Republie by private plants 
is distributed approximately as follows: Sulfuric acid, 
8,000 to 10,000 tons; muriatie acid, 150;nitrie acid, 
75; earbon bisulfide, 1,800; and sodium sulfate, 1,000. 
A plant formerly producing 200 to 300 tons of tartaric 
acid was closed recently but plans for production of 
this chemical on a larger scale are being considered. 
Crude ammonia water is produced by two small local 
plants, whose outputs in 1927 and 1928 were 450 and 
4,060 tons, respectively. 

A plant for the production of bone black, glue, 
muriatiec acid and by-products, which has been in 
operation about one year near Buenos Aires, is con- 
sidering expansion of its facilities. La Cellulosa Ar- 
gentina, a new million-dollar firm backed by Italian 
capital, recently established a plant at Rosario, to 
manufacture quality paper products from flax and 
wheat straw. Chlorine and caustic soda, for their own 
consumption, will be produced in their electrolytic 
plant. 














U. S. Dept. Commerce 


Argentine Chemical plant producing methyl alcohol, acetic acid 
and acetone. 


The principal water supply for the larger cities of 
Argentina comes from three rivers, which are heavily 
loaded with sediment. During the World War, the 
country realized the necessity of being independent of 
foreign supplies of alum. In 1917, accordingly, a plant 
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was built by the Government for the production of 
aluminum sulfate in liquid form sufficient for supplying 
the needs of Buenos Aires. About 35 tons (solid 
basis) are produced daily. For interior cities the 
supplies of this chemical are imported in solid form, 
chiefly from Germany. In 1923 a 30-ton-per-day 
sulfuric-acid plant was built, producing 55° B. 
strength, to supply the sulfate component in making 
aluminum sulfate. Since then a 60-ton acid plant has 
been built as well as a new alum plant of corresponding 
‘sapacity; the old alum plant being held in reserve for 
emergency use. 

In addition to the 15,000 tons of acid produced by 
the two Government plants, about 8,000 to 10,000 
tons are available annually from commercial sources, 
for use in oil refining, pickling iron and steel, and for 
storage batteries. Minor quantities are used in tan- 
neries and textile and packing plants. 

There are 26 distilleries, with a total output of 
21,796,194 liters of aleohol, of which nearly 20,000,000 
liters are from molasses and the balance from cereals. 
The 23 plants producing denatured alcohol use 
“methylene,” imported from Europe. Purchases of 
this material amounted to approximately 600,000 
paper pesos annually. Of the 23 plants, 16 are pro- 
ducing 10,000,000 liters of aleohol for fuel, varnishes, 
and similar uses. There are 5 plants producing 
550,000 liters for aleohol vinegars, 2 plants producing 
50,000 liters for chemical purposes, while 4 plants 
prepare it in small quantities for motors. 

The production of denatured alcohol in 1900 
amounted to 1,000,000 liters; 1905, 3,800,000; 1910, 
6,200,000; 1920, 7,550,000, and 1925, 12,500,000 liters. 

Argentina is the largest market in South America 
for industrial chemicals and imports approximately 
$6,000,000 worth annually. The most important 
among 61,000 potential industrial consumers are 
meat-packing, quebracho, flour, dairy, textile, glass, 
soap, and brewing establishments. Sodium and cal- 
cium compounds comprise the largest import items. 
Copper sulfate, some of the barium salts, and alums also 
are comparatively heavy imports. Sodium nitrate is 
imported chiefly for industrial purposes. 

The large quantities of caustic soda and soda ash 
brought in are largely for the production of glass 
bottles, soaps, and other cleaning materials, and for the 
Between 1925 and 
1929 sodium silicate imports increased from 6,085 to 


textile and tanning industries. 


10,865 tons. About 60 per cent is supplied by Great 
Britain and 30 per cent by Germany. Most of this 
chemical is used in Argentina for the manufacture of 
soap and a waterproofing compound. 

Chlorine, for water purification, is imported by the 
sanitary works department, Buenos Aires, for distri- 
bution to the various municipalities. All purchases 
are made by bids. Local trade estimates place the 
annual imports of chlorine at approximately 90 tons, 
of which the United States furnishes about 80 per cent. 
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With the development of the local industry, im- 
ports of sulfuric acid have declined considerably. 
Imports in 1929 amounted to only 45 metrie tons, as 
compared with 330 tons in 1924. Germany and Bel- 
gium supply most of this acid. Acetic acid comes 
principally from Germany. 

The following table shows the imports of industrial 
chemicals into Argentina in 1927, 1928, and 1929: 


Argentine imports of principal industrial chemicals 


Item 1927 1928 1929 
Metric tons Metric tons Metric tons 
51 ne ee 34 21 23 
Acetic acid. .... ere 689 770 600 
Carbon dioxide. ..... Perrtede 135 124 258 
Borie acid. ....... 265 344 256 
Hydrochloric acid.......... 89 93 102 
Nitric acid. .... see: 98 7 8 
Sulfuric acid ayy Ree 78 88 15 
Tartarie acid... .. ; 1,012 1,428 1,937 
Hydrogen peroxide... . : 96 96 106 
Formaidehyde.............. 74 47 50 
Aluminum sulfate... ... 1,932 3,302 4,009 
Sulfate of iron and aluminum 820 1,220 891 
Potassium aluminum sulfate. 897 231 203 
Ammonia (anhydrous)...... 982 688 1,033 
Ammonia carbonate... . . 186 160 102 
Ammonia chloride... .. . 571 956 802 
Ammonia water............ 52 33 0. 29 
Ammonia sulfate. ..... 48 66 45 
ATSORIG. WDE. 2... 65 de e6 5 337 283 249 
Barium carbonate.......... 707 247 33 
Barium sulfate (crude)...... 968 2,385 3,276 
Barium sulfate (precipitated) 56 33 195 
Calcium ¢arbide............. 6,291 6,704 6,858 
Calcium chloride......... 5,173 4,491 6,734 
Copper sulfate (crude). ..... 2,472 3,378 2,049 
Phosphorous sesquisulphide. . 73 80 78 
GRR CCRe gees sue on tao 57 55 83 
EROHE OMIGIO. oe ink 6 eee bane 932 1,293 1,594 
Magnesium carbonate....... 282 70 82 
Magnesium chloride........ 216 Se 142 
Magnesium sulfate and chlorate 610 438 476 
Manganese peroxide........ 63 55 45 
Potassium bichromate..... . Sl 121 242 
Potassium carbonate........ 68 63 86 
Potassium chlorate... ... $2 201 55 28 
Potassium hydroxide. ...... 84 46 17 
Potassium nitrate... .. stove: 151 112 to 
Potassium sulfate (crude)... . 14 363 4 
Sodium bicarbonate... .. Ms 1,153 798 1,102 
Sodium bichromate......... 168 129 183 
Sodium bisulfite (crude)... .. 512 1,169 1,586 
Sodmum borate. ............ 15 20 190 
DOCH SANS choc we ene. Be o0 24,562 27,409 
Sodium phosphate....... 36 31 66 
Sodium hydroxide......... 8,826 12,454 13,016 
Sodium hyposulfite......... 561 367 374 
Sodium nitrate............. 2,092 3,572 838 
Sodium slicate............. 7,805 7,852 10,865 
Sodium sulfate (crude)... . . 2,234 3 907 
Sodium sulfite (crude)... ... 28 31 42 
Sodium: sulfide. .. ......55<. 1,228 721 584 


Sulfur Consumption 


Argentina consumes about 13,000 tons of sulfur 
annually. During the past year, over 95 per cent of 
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the requirement was estimated to have come from the 
United States. Of the total imports about 600 tons 
are refined and the balance crude. While some sulfur 
is refined locally by the principal importers, there is 
no actual production of sulfur in Argentina, either 
from pyrites or other ores. Although Argentina is 
said to have deposits of pyrites and of crude sulfur in 
the Provinces of Mendoza and Cordoba, the high 











The Future King of England and his younger brother relax mo- 
‘ mentarily during their South American Tour 


freight rates make it impractical to develop this 
source of supply. About 40 per cent of the sulfur con- 
sumed in Argentina is for sulfuric-acid production; 
30 per cent for sugar refining; approximately 10 per 
cent for insecticides, carbon bisulfide, and sheep dip 
(lime sulfur); and 5 to 10 per cent for disinfecting 
wine vats and similar uses in the wine industry. 

For years American naval stores have dominated 
the market. During 1930, however, Spanish rosin 
imports have been rather important, and larger ship- 
ments than usual arrived in December. It is reported 
that a large quantity of Spanish rosin has been held 
for future delivery. Prices are said to range about 20 
per cent under current quotations of American sales 
agents. There is, nevertheless, a decided preference 
for United States rosin, and it is thought that the 
present situation is temporary, and has been brought 
about by an unusually heavy production in Spain, 
combined with more favorable exchange conditions. 
Rosin consumption also is affected by the more ex- 
tensive use of tallow by soap makers, because of its 
low price. Rosin imports amount to about 20,000,000 
kilos per year. 

Turpentine imports amount to about 2,000,000 
kilos per year and come almost entirely from the 
United States. 

In connection with the competitive situation in the 
Argentine it is significant to quote from a letter sent 
by John A. Benn from New York and published in 
the February 28, 1931 issue of THE CHEMICAL 
AGE. ‘In view of the serious decline in the United 
States exports to Argentina, referred to in THE 
CHEMICAL AGE last week, I gather that the British 
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Exhibition is viewed with some apprehension. It is 
realized that the comparative strength of our position 
there will be further improved and that the tour now 
being made by the Prince of Wales is the best possible 
preparation for this great national enterprise.”’ 

In the light of this statement it is important to 
reprint a summary of chemical imports into Argentina 
for the years 1928 and 1929, showing the foreign 
sources of supply. THE CHEMICAL AGE (February 
21, page 167). The merest glance through the list 
indicates the latent possibilities that exist in South 
America and how little we have taken real advantage 
of our opportunities at least in the heavy chemical 





Paints, liquid (enamels)............. 1,617,662 = 1,506,296 
NOES AUANOB so 5d ood Sic edna. walbie 922,336 919,498 
Uniied Mingdom... 5.6 66.6 i ee 391,284 313,044 
Remy Gis ferns 2 er 83,679 100,238 

Paints—liquid in general............. 1,100,438 1,242,874 
United Bangdom «i... esd oo eins 696,777 556,777 
MI MUCC OURO 5-5 cee os «oo Shores as 301,404 575,550 

VICTIM, rcs Os esc eee eee 1,084,534 835,978 
RI TOR SLACK: sis2 (oss os cos re heed 447,987 373,042 
United iangdom.<... .... os... 6.x. 484,394 333,455 

ER ra. 55.2 Shes eo Rim ieee 1,576,270 ~=—-1,615,747 
UMICe StUN0O8 os ko so eee sic ek 1,427,907 1,506,841 
United Kipidom: ....0.6.0260 5.6. dads. 94,586 55,666 





division. 


Chemical Imports 


1928 1929 
Kilos 
Sulfate of aluminum.... 3,301,661 4,009,969 
Germany... 1,955,813 1,243,524 
Sweden 916,091 1,562,000 
United Kingdom 120,322 265,162 
Ammonium chloride 955,802 802,247 
Germany 763,495 715,744 
United Kingdom 105,345 71,552 
Ammonia, anhydrous. . 688,065 1,033,410 
United States 452,879 624,869 
Germany 224,133 2 68,602 
United Kingdom 8,163 136,689 


Caleium carbide. . 
Sweden 


6,704,398 
3,379,899 


6,858,220 
3,011,589 


Norway... 2,172,678 1,665,619 
France 479,856 301,807 
Italy 97,269 1,050,279 
Copper sulfate 3,777,595 2,049,307 
United States 1,889,011 1,033,537 
United Kingdom 967,953 813,374 
Sheep dips 11,155,085 11,301,842 
United Kingdom 9,494,864 9,690,941 
United States 1,091,207 1,184,603 
Caustic soda 12,454,248 13,016,079 
United States 4,324,489 5,432,993 
United Kingdom 7,235,239 6,754,036 
Sodium carbonate 24,561,945 27,409,420 
United Kingdom 19,526,859 19,871,422 
Japan 3,157,068 4,670,791 
United States 679,884 1,088,703 
Germany. 781,244 943,548 
Sodium nitrate 3,572,339 838,002 
Belgium 102,750 441,096 
Germany... 172,007 201,945 
Chile 3,159,506 56,096 
Sodium silicate. . 7,852,456 10,865,069 
United Kingdom. . 3,818,454 5,443,195 
Germany 3,052,554 = 3,840,834 
Belgium. . 176,465 ~=1,121,535 
Aniline dyes 445,812 556,942 
Germany 250,864 257,864 
United States 113,118 210,063 
Switzerland. . 60,870 68,767 
White lead 242,389 266,898 
United Kingdom 139,000 190,128 
United States. . 30,792 11,608 
France.... —- 25,790 
Paints in paste. . . 4,068,000 3,193,510 
United Kingdom 2,849,695 2,263,994 
United States. 561,832 546,649 
Netherlands. 369,637 183,131 
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American Zinc Institute Meets 


The annual convention of the American Zine Institute will be 
held at St. Louis, April 20 to 22. The following committee has 
been appointed to nominate candidates for the board of directors: 
Alton D. Zedes, Edward C. Hegeler and L. G. Johnson. The di- 
rectors whose terms expire this year are Arthur E. Bendelari, the 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Chicago; James A. Caselton, St. Louis 
Smelting & Refining Co., St. Louis; Frank Childress, Skelton 
Lead & Zine Co., Joplin, Mo.; A. P. Cobb, the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., New York; Alexander J. McKay, Matthiessen & Hegeler 
Zine Co., LaSalle Ill.; Charles T. Orr Athletic Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co., Joplin Mo.; William N. Smith Vinegar Hill Zine Co., 
Platteville, Wis.; Leland E. Wemple, Illinois Zine Co., Chicago, 
and Eugene H. Wolff, New Chicago Mines Corporation, 
Joplin, Mo. 


The nominating committee of the Chicago Drug and Chemical 
Association has reported to the association the following nomina- 
tions for consideration by the members at the annual meeting. 
President, Mr. O. H. Raschke; vice-president, Mr. Wm. O’ Neill; 
secretary, Mr. Joseph P. Sullivan; treasurer, Mr. M. B. Zimmer. 
Directors—Term of two years: Mr. W. B. Behrens, Mr. A. C. 
Drury, Mr. O. M. Krembs, Mr. A. J. Rocca. 


The Purchasing Agents’ Association of New York were guests 
of the Pyrene Manufacturing Co. at Newark on March 18. A 
luncheon was served at the main plant of the company, after 
which C. G. Durfew explained the uses of pyrene and the 
thirty-six types of fire extinguishers made by the Pyrene 
company. 


The New York Wax Importers’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting on March 18 at the New York Athletie Club. 
George O. Elmore of Smith & Nichols is president; A. H. Hoffman, 
Strohmeyer & Arpe, vice president; E. Sievert, Frank B. Ross, 
secretary, and W. F. Leary, treasurer. 


Horace Freeman of Montreal has been awarded the Bruce gold 
medal by the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. The 
medal, donated by Hon. R. Randolph Bruce, Lieutenant Governor 
of British Columbia, is given annually to the person who, in the 
opinion of the institute council, makes the most noted contribu- 
tion in the field of practical mining, metallurgy or geology to the 
mining industry in Canada. 


According to the annual report of the obligatory Sicilian Sul- 
phur Consortium, sulphur production from August, 1929, to 
July, 1930, inclusive, totalled 246,955 tons. This represents 
about 7 per cent increase over the 1928-29 production, and follows 
a similar increase during 1928-29 compared with 1927-28. Stocks 
of sulphur with the Consortium on July 31, 1930, were 58,868 
tons, compared with only 35,288 tons at the close of the year 1928. 


The I. G. is now producing an artificial sponge for the market 
under the name of “‘Agfa-Viscose.’” The raw material is provided 
by reclaimed cellulose. 
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Bromine Markets 


Broaden and Deepen 


With the introduction of ‘ethyl gas” in 1923, bro- 
mine became an industrial chemical requiring 


mass production methods. Now, world pro- 


duction is larger than consumption, and France 

and Germany have entered into a cartel to control 

quotas. What effect will this have on the industry 
in this country ? 


ONFIRMATION of the recently proposed Franco- 
German bromine agreement has reached this 
country, and while the exact terms of the 

arrangement are yet to be divulged, specially the ex- 
port quotas to be allowed, it is safe to predict that the 
cartel will exert considerable influence on the inter- 
national market. 

Bromine has received a great deal of attention in 
the past few years under the impetus of the motor 
demand which requires large quantities in the form of 
ethylene dibromide for the manufacture of anti-knock 
compounds. We think of this as a purely American 
development, but the French industry has expanded 
at a very high rate, the bromine output for 1930 
amounting to 620 tons, as against only 230 tons three 
years previously. The total production in Germany 
in 1929 was said to be about 1800 tons. 

Previous to the commercial introduction of ethyl 
gasoline in 1923, the production and consumption of 
bromine showed little variation from year to year 
although, naturally, the tendency was upward. The 
principal use was in the manufacture of the bromides 
prepared for the photographic and medicinal fields. 
Production in this country was scaled to these needs. 





“STANDARD” SERVICENTER 


With the introduction of “ethyl gas” the demand 
arose suddenly for unheard of quantities and _ pro- 
duction, both here and abroad, proved for the time 
being to be entirely inadequate. Producers set about 
correcting this situation and production schedules 
were expanded. Some let-up was noted in the de- 
mand when several of the larger localities temporarily 
halted the sale of ‘‘ethyl gas’’ until the health hazard 
was thoroughly investigated. However, the lull was 
of but short duration. 

An interesting angle to the expansion of the bromine 
industry in the United States occurred in 1924 when 
the duPont Co., in conjunction with the Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corp., undertook to determine the commercial 
practicability of extracting bromine from sea water. 
These companies were vitally interested in the pro- 
duction of bromine and were possibly afraid that the 
domestic manufacturers would be unable to increase 
production sufficiently for future needs. A_ vessel, 
poetically christened the 8. 8. Ethyl, was outfitted as 
a chemical plant and spent several months at sea 
producing bromine. The equipment was scaled to 
treat approximately 7,000 gallons of water a minute 
and the estimated bromine content of which was 





Over two billion gallons of ‘““Bromine-treated” gas were used in 1930 
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determined to be between four and five pounds. 
However, it was soon evident that, even though from 
an engineering viewpoint the process was entirely 
feasible, it could not hope to compete economically 
with the existing methods of manufacture, and the 
project was shelved. 

In France and Germany the production of bromine 
is a by-product of the potash industry. In this coun- 
try, production is closely associated with the salt 
industry. Two general processes are being utilized 
here, the first obtaining bromine after the common 
salt has been removed and the other by the direct 
treatment of the brine before the salt is removed. 
Three methods are in commercial use at the present 
time: a process using sulfurie acid and an oxidizing 
agent; a continuous process involving the use of 
chlorine; and a third in which the electric current is 
employed. These three processes are briefly reviewed 
by Tyler and Clinton of the U.S. Bureau of Mines in 
information circular 6387 as follows: 


Three distinct methods have been employed commercially, 
namely (1) a batch process using sulfuric acid and an oxidizing 
agent; (2) a continuous process involving treatment with chlorine 
gas; and (3) another continuous process in which an electric cur- 
rent instead of chlorine is employed to liberate the bromine. 

In the first-mentioned process the bitterns after the salt has 
been removed are concentrated further and then treated in a 
sandstone or chemical stoneware still with a calculated quantity 
of sulfuric acid and soidum chlorate (or other oxidizing agent 
such as manganese dioxide). A steam jet passed into the solution 
assists in eliminating the bromine in the form of a gas which 
passes out of the still. Impurities, chiefly chlorine, are removed 
by washing the gas with milk of lime, after which the bromine 
is condensed. 

In the chlorine process air is employed to remove the liberated 
bromine from the solution, and the resulting mixture of air and 
bromine is passed over scrap iron or iron filings, forming iron 
bromide. Sufficient moisture is present to dissolve this com- 
pound, and the concentrated solution of iron bromide so obtained 
is treated with more chlorine. This once more liberates the bro- 
mine which (being only slightly soluble in the iron-chloride 
solution which is simultaneously formed) settles to the bottom 
of the chamber and can be withdrawn. 

The electrolytic process depends upon the principle that 


bromides can be decomposed at a lower temperature than 


chlorides, which consequently need not first 


be removed. 
The liberated bromine is carried out of the brine by means of air 
and purified, as in the second process described above. 


The continuous processes have been covered by numerous 
patents; and for some time the Dow Chemical Company, the 
largest producer of bromine in the United States, had a practical 
monopoly of their use, but this condition no longer exists.! 


Production Figures in the United States 


Production figures for the past five or six years 
reflect the remarkable growth in the demand in this 
country. For example, the increase in 1924 over 1923 
amounted to 141 per cent. In 1925 there was a loss 
of 25 per cent brought about by the temporary ban 
on tetraethyl lead in many communities. However, 
the advance has continued since then at rapid strides. 
In 1928 consumption was 23 per cent above the pre- 
vious year and the jump in 1929 over 1928 was of 
much greater importance as is seen from the following 
statistics: 


Marketed Production of Bromine in the United States? 


Value 
Year Quantity Total Per lb. 
Pounds 

1913 572,400 $115,436 $0.20 

1914 576,991 203,094 1.35 

1915 855,857 856,307 1.00 
1916 728,520 951,932 ol 

1917 895,499 492,703 55 
1918 1,727,156 970,099 56 
1919 1,854,971 1,234,969 .67 
1920 1,160,584 745,381 .64 
1921 711,953 172,759 .24 
1922 1,005,174 150,668 15. 

1923 842,352 146,176 ake 
1924 2,033,804 594,685 .29 
1925 1,566, 130 488,406 31 

1926 1,245,760 426,837 34 
1927 1,759,000 564,760 oo 

1928 2,164,000 649,475 30 
1929 6,414,620 


iDow Chemical Co. v. America Bromine Co., and Arthur E. Schaefer, 210 
Mich. Sup. Ct. Rep., 262. 


2Includes bromine content of potassium and sodium bromides. Data com- 
piled by A. T. Coons, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


The original Dow Chemical Company Bromine plant (1900). On the opposite page the present unit 
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Our chief supply of bromine and bromine com- 
pounds prior to the work of the late Dr. Herbert H. 
Dow at Midland, Mich. in the late eighties, came 
from abroad, and it was under his direction the first 
step was taken towards emancipation from foreign 
control our bromine market. Subsequently, as other 
companies entered into the production of bromine 
and bromine compounds, the import figures showed 
serious declines and the country was producing very 
close to its actual requirements until the new demand 
in 1923. Bromine in a sense ceased to be strictly : 
fine and medicinal chemical and became overnight an 
industrial material in such demand that mass pro- 
duction methods were required. The time required 
to fill the gap while this transition took place permitted 
foreign material (almost wholly from Germany) to 
again regain a serious foothold in the country and for 
several years the tendency of the import figures was 
upward. With 1929 a change occurred and domestic 
producers are very close to, if not fully, able to take 
care of domestic requirements. 

The present cartel between Germany and France is 
merely a revival. There have been several similar 
agreements in the past. Both countries are well able 
to produce much larger quantities than their present 
home consumption can adequately absorb. Specially 
is this true of France where as yet permission is still 
to be gained for the use of tetraethyl lead in gasoline. 
It is felt in several quarters in this country that the 
present arrangement has dealt chiefly with the division 
of the continental business and will not affect this 
country seriously. 

Naturally as the production volume has increased 
the price has lowered. The last decline in bromine 
occurred in January, 1930, when the price was 
promptly met on a competitive basis by all factors. 
It would seem that there is little necessity to resort to 
the sea for our bromine supplies at least for several 
years. The brine wells underlying the Midwestern 
section of the United States apparently are sufficiently 
rich in bromine content to guarantee our independence 
without establishing chemical plants on the high seas. 

Another angle to a somewhat muddled situation is 
the uncertainty as to how long ethylene dibromide will 
be required for the gasoline industry. Because of the 
health hazard involved, a great deal of research effort 
is being made to find a less dangerous substance with 
similar properties. While some progress has been 
reported from time to time the fact remains that to 
date nothing has been found just satisfactory for the 
purpose. That of course, is no guarantee for the 
future. 


Increased Bromine Demand 


Except for this possible substitution of one product 
for another, the outlook for the further expansion of 
the bromine industry is very bright. Statisties re- 
leased by the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. show that 1930 
was a record year despite depression and poor business. 
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Consumption totalled nearly two billion gallons of 
ethyl-gas compounds, a reported gain of 42 per cent 
over 1929. The outlook for 1931 appears to be even 
more promising with several additional large gasoline 
distributors now licensed. The present number of 
licensees total ninety-seven and ethyl gasoline is sold 
at nearly 200,000 outlets in 40,000 cities and towns. 
Surveys show that one in every five pumps is now 
dispensing ethyl gasoline. It is a rather difficult 














Today the United States is almost entirely free of foreign domina- 
tion in the bromine industry 


problem to translate into exact figures the total 
amount of ethylene dibromide used in the manu- 
facture of ethyl gas. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the amount required is not always the same, that 
required to treat California gas is different from Texas 
gas. However, this figure can be approximated. 
It is said that the “average’’ treatment is made with 
3ec of lead and approximately one-half as much of 
ethylene dibromide. Based on these figures the pro- 
duction of two billion gallons of gas last year con- 
sumed in the neighborhood of 2,015,418 pounds of 
ethylene dibromide or expressed in terms of bromine, 
1,713,000 pounds. 

A direct effect of this growing popularity of ethyl 
gas has been felt in the market for benzol blends—but, 
as Kipling says, that is another story. 


A plant for the production of calcium cyanamide is under con- 
struction at Karakliss, Russia at an estimated cost of 8,000,000 
rubles. The initial capacity of the plant is to be 10,000 tons of 
cyanamide and present plans contemplate doubling the capacity 
upon completion of the installations of a nearby hydro-electric 
plant. 


The thirty-sixth general meeting of the Deutsche Bunsen 
Gesellschaft fiir Angewandte Physikalische Chemie, the leading 
association of research workers, scientists and technologists in the 
important field of applied physical chemistry will take place from 
the 25th to the 27th of May 1931, in Vienna. The subject of the 
symposium will be: Recent progress in the science of metallurgy 
with particular reference to light metals. The arrangements have 
been undertaken by Geheimrat Prof. Dr. Dr.-Ing. h. c. Specketer, 
Director of the I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G., Managing Director 
of the Griesheim Elektron Works. 
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Dividends Through Research 


The duPont lacquer patents di- 
rect attention to the monetary 
return to be derived from con- 
tinuous and sustained research. 


UPONT COMPANY’S recently proposed 
D terms of a license agreement with lacquer 

manufacturers has focused public attention on 
this industry. Because of this interest it is timely to 
study the production figures in the nitrocellulose in- 
dustry for the past few years, and the possible return 
this particular piece of research work will bring to the 
owner of the patents. 

Contrary to general belief the lacquer industry was 
not born in the past ten years. Nitrocellulose lacquers 
were discovered and used to a very limited extent for 
many years previous to the turn of the century. How- 
ever, it was not until the commercial production of 
butyl acetate (by the fermentation process) during the 
war that the necessary solvent for the industry on a 
large scale was available. 

The output of nitrocellulose lacquers in the United 
States has more than doubled during the past four 
years. Figures just released by the Bureau of the 
Census show that the total production in 1927 
amounted to 18,496,000 gallons valued at $45,908,800. 
In 1929 these figures had increased to 23,978,000 
gallons valued at $57,391,800. 

If the duPont Company patents covered the entire 
field of nitrocellulose lacquers its income would be 
increased by something like $740,000 annually, based 
on the 1929 production figures and the four cent 
royalty per gallon asked pending the final action 
validating the patents. Production for 1930 is not as 
yet known, but it is reported that consumption was 
considerably under the 1929 figure due to the curtail- 
ment of business, specially in the automotive field. 
This decline in all probability will be of short duration 
and the production curve will again start upward. 

It is reported that the DuPont patents do not cover 
the entire output of nitrocellulose lacquers, that the 
patents deal specifically with nitrocellulose of low 
viscosity only. The exact proportion of nitrocellulose 
of low viscosity to the total volume of lacquer pro- 
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duced is impossible to determine. In the solvent field 
it is generally thought that the figure would be between 
one-half and one-third of the total production of 
nitrocellulose lacquers. 

Assuming that the amount is one-half then the 
income to be derived based on 1929 figures would be 
approxinately $370,000 a year on the four cent royalty 
basis and $555,000 on the six cent basis. These 
figures are conservative and should be greatly exceeded 
in but a very few years, providing the growth of the 
lacquer industry continues at the rate it has during 
the past five or six years. 

Should these patents be registered and sustained in 
foreign countries as well as here the return to the 
patentee would, of course, be enhanced; but not to 
the extent that might commonly be supposed. The 
three leading countries in production are England, 
France and Germany. England’s volume is esti- 
mated at only 2,000,000 gallons annually and France’s 
at 475,000 gallons. While German volume is not 
definitely known, it is thought to be about equal to 
that of France. Compared with the United States, 
production and consumption in these countries is of 
little importance. As to the status in other countries 
export figures of lacquer shipped from the United 
States indicate that production in the remaining coun- 
tries is negligible, at least for the present. 

From these approximate figures it is readily seen 
that between $500,000 and $1,000,000 annually is 
involved in the question of the duPont nitrocellulose 
patents. As one of the prominent men in the field 
recently remarked, ‘‘You can hire a lot of legal talent 
for a half a million dollars.” 
with equal force to both sides. 


This of course applies 
At least the announce- 
ment of the duPont interests has served to illustrate 
quite forcibly the wisdom and the possible cash re- 
turns to be derived from extensive and sustained 
research. 
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Devoted to the Business Problems of Chemical-Process Production 





Unit Costs 


uT of the bitter experience of greatly 
QO curtailed chemical consumption is 

coming a new conception of some 
of the most important elements in pro- 
duction costs. 


DMITTEDLY, chemical costing is ex- 
tremely intricate and at the same 
time highly flexible; so that while our pro- 
duction figures have a very direct bearing 
upon the competitive position of our com- 
panies, nevertheless they may be very 
sasily juggled. In this way a great un- 
certainty is introduced into the very 
foundations of our chemical price struc- 
ture. 


QO" LATE years, special emphasis has 

been placed upon the economy of 
large scale chemical production. But our 
big units are proving very unwieldy under 
exisiting conditions and call attention to 
themselves in a way that prompts critical 
examination of certain elements of chem- 
ical costing which have been glossed over 
during the days of mass output. Such 
studies as have recently been carried on 
by the Economics Department of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
are stressing not the cost per pound, but 
the profit per dollar invested. This is a 
very different matter, and involves such 
charges as the carrying costs of inventory 
and of idle or semi-idle plant. 


UCH inquiries naturally raise another 
question that is proving embarassing 
to the advocates of large scale operations: 
Is the return on the investment commensu- 
rate with the risks involved in the enter- 
9 


prise? Chemical plant is expensive. 


Often it deteriorates rapidly. Inherently 
Investment in 


vast units, if evalued solely upon the cost 


its obsolescence is high. 


per pound of their output, is risky unless 
the future schedule of operations can be 
guaranteed above the danger line below 
These 
considerations bring great comfort to the 
executives of our smaller plants—if their 
To the depart- 


which costs rise unreasonably. 


management is efficient. 
ment managers of our larger companies 
no matter how efficiently operated—they 
suggest some clear thinking and _ close 
To both groups this will be a 
healthy experience. 


figuring. 
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lation has been the result of a 
careful study of the solution which 
it is intended to handle, and a study 
of local plant conditions such as wa- 
ter supply, cost of fuel, steam sup- 
ply pressure, etc. 


Your problem is thoroughly inves- 
tigated from both theoretical and 
practical standpoints before suitable 
Y equipment is recommended. We 
\ have installed some of the largest 
and most unusual apparatus ever 
built and these Badger Evaporators 
are proving economical and efficient. 


Our engineers are ready to consult 
with you at any time and submit- 
ting your problem to us involves no 
obligation. 
























































See detailed 
description of 
our Evaporators, 
pages 220-240 
of the 1930 
Chemical 
Engineering 


Catalog 
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New York Office-271 Madison Ave. 























By L. Staniforth* 





Cost Elements 


In Chemical Manufacture 


At’‘a time when prices are at the lowest point since 
the World War it is essential that correct accounting 
practices be employed. But what are they? So many 
articles on cost accounting as applied to the chemical 
industry are superficial, and not sufficiently definite 
to warrant serious consideration. L. Staniforth, for 
years accountant for one of the largest British chem- 
ical companies, understands the chemical and engi- 
neering problems of the chemical plant. His cost 
accounting systems are thoroughly practical in their 











) 





UMEROUS branches in the chemical industry 
make it impossible to lay down hard and fast 
rules in regard to costing, such as are possible, 

say, in a machine tool works, but an endeavor will be 
made to describe the principles of systems actually 
adopted in various chemical works. 

The word ‘costing’ as applied to the chemical 
trade means not only the ascertainment of the mone- 
tary cost per unit, but it also implies the more im- 
portant function of checking the individual efficiencies 
in the process of materials from the raw state to the 
finished product. ‘‘Costing,”’ therefore, in the chem- 
ical trade has a wider meaning than in most indus- 
tries. The bookkeeping side of cost accounts may be 
obtained from standard text books and, therefore, this 
paper will be confined to work problems relating to 
the costs and statistics of the chemical industry, which 
are only gained by experience. 

The branches of chemical manufacture which will 
be dealt with are:— 

1. Distillation Processes, such as the fractionation 
of crude gas or coke oven tar into several finished 
products. 

2. Heavy Acids—Sulfuric, nitrie and hydrochloric 
acids. 

3. Alkali Manufacture. 

4. Gas manufacture—e.g. SO, and COs, gases. 

5. Fine Chemicals. 

Under these headings some principles are common 
to all, and it is with these principles that I will com- 
mence, in the following order: Raw materials; steam 
production and consumption; electric power; labour; 


*Cost Accountant to Brotherton & Co., Ltd. 
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viewpoint. 


repairs and engineers stores; plant records, plant 
efficiencies; product sheets; overhead charges; gen- 
eral remarks. 


Raw Materials 


The records of raw materials received, used, and in 
stock are in some ways identical with those of any 
other industry. Chemical raw materials should be 
recorded on their constituent values, and not neces- 
sarily on the gross weight actually handled, although 
for calculating the handling cost the latter weight 
should be noted. Examples of these constituent 
values are :— 

(a) Brimstone, Spent oxide or pyrites for sulfuric 
acid manufacture should be shown as actual 
sulfur content in addition to the gross weight. 

(b) Crude carbolie and cresylie acids as dry acids, 
i. e. with the percentage of water deducted. 

(ce) Ammoniacal liquor as received from the gas 
works as absolute ammonia gas. 

(d) Methylated spirits as the absolute alcohol con- 
tent. 

As these raw materials are purchased from supplies 
and charged to the various processes in terms of their 
useful base (i. e. Sulfur in spent oxide) it is necessary 
for each consignment to be carefully sampled and 
tested in the laboratory before being entered in the 
Raw Materials Stock Ledger. CORRECT SAM- 
PLING IS VITAL—as unless the quantity sent for 
testing is representative of the bulk, the records are 
useless, and trouble will arise in the checking of the 
suppliers invoices and arriving at the quantity to be 
charged to the process concerned. 
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Ten-500 Gallon Glascotc Storage Tanks Holding Elixir Alurate, Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 


UNCONTAMINATED PURITY 


Here are ten glass coated storage tanks that seamless steel and permanently coated with acid 
take the place of a thousand five-gallon glass resisting Glascote. 
bottles. In addition to saving labor, space and 
the risk of breakage these tanks are chemically 
inert to liquid contents—as acid resisting as a 
laboratory test tube. 


No argument is necessary for the cleanliness 
and inertness of glass. Every Glascote unit is 
true glass fused into a steel shell—any commer- 


cial size, shape or Capacity up to 7500 gallons. 
Arranged in a battery, the ten tanks can be 


used independently, or can be hooked up 
together. If a larger unit had been desired, the 
entire capacity of the ten tanks could have been 


Special equipment with accessories for heat- 
ing, cooling, mixing, evaporating, crystallizing, 
sulphonating, nitrating, and other reactions. 
Open or closed tanks, portable or stationary, 





put into one 5000 gallon tank, sturdily made of horizontal or vertical. 
THE GLASCOTE COMPANY, 29921 s:. cisir Ave., EUCLID, o10 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE TORONTO OFFICE 
307 Fifth Ave. 549 W. Randolph St. 501 Kresge Bldg. 31 St. Patrick St. 


i SoS 
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If raw material be received in bulk, care should be 
taken that the sampling apparatus employed is so con- 
structed as to ensure the sample being obtained from 
the top to the bottom of the truck, bag or container 
etc. For this purpose special bulk samplers can be 
obtained. In sampling liquids, a clean tube suffi- 
ciently long to reach from the top to the bottom of 
the tank or drum should be used, and the sample thus 
obtained emptied into a clean receptacle which should 
be securely corked to prevent the escape of any 
volatile matter. Non-representative samples can 
cause endless trouble in connection with the recording 
of chemical quantities. 


Control of Raw Materials 


It is not considered good practice for the raw ma- 
terials store to be under the sole care of the plant 
superintendent or processman actually using the com- 
modity, as it has occasionally been found that in order 
to show a high plant efficiency over a period, a larger 
quantity of material has been used than has actually 
been booked to the process. This, of course, would 
eventually be detected when the stock of the particular 
raw material became low, but, in the meantime, the 
management would have been misled by the false 
efficiency. 

Wherever practicable it is considered to be more 
economical to store raw materials in a compound or 
shed in charge of a storekeeper. This employee is the 
medium between the works office and the plant 
superintendent, and is responsible for:— 

1. Correct quantities being received from suppliers. 
2. Representative samples being sent to the labora- 
tory for testing in order to confirm suppliers in- 
voices. 3. Correct quantities handed to processmen. 
4. Stocks. 

It may be said that in the case of liquids in bulk, e.g. 
sulfuric acid for the manufacture of hydrochloric, this 
procedure would not be practicable, but, if the liquid 
store tanks be properly calibrated the actual quanti- 
ties may be ascertained by the differences in dips as 
easily as a commodity can be put over the weighing 
machine. 


Making Calculations 


It will be observed that the dip sheet is calibrated 
in volume, i.e. gallons. If the charge records are re- 
quired in weight the volume should be calculated to 
weight by the use of the specific gravity. Where the 
process has been more or less standardized it is the 
storekeeper’s duty to hand to the processman similar 
quantities each day or period as the case may be. 
Requisitions, signed by the process foreman or plant 
superintendent should be sent to the storekeeper 
showing the materials required for particular batches. 

A specimen is shown in the next column. 
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Specimen Dip Sheet 





Store Tank No....... Size of Tank......... 
errr ee Total capacity. . . gals. 


GALLONS 





Feet 0” lari 3r tar) 5” 6” \17”"18 9” 10” | 1] 





















































Specimen Requisition 


RAW MATERIALS USED 

















No. 
BANG chicky ib cewetess 
PROGUCOs: oo. as ee eT eee 
Batch No. | Description of Material | Weight Lbs. or 
galls. 
Pies eceuetxanes 





The storekeeper is, therefore, responsible to the 
management for the accuracies of the quantities on 
hand, and it is an advantage to be able to produce the 
book figures of the stocks on demand. Of course, 
differences between the actual and book stocks will 
occur but if proper records be kept it is a much easier 
proposition to check discrepancies. 
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A NEW SLANT ON POWER! 


fly 
Gs UY 


about losses that ‘blush unseen” in the balance sheet 


2 How about your steam plant? Always have 
plenty of power? Probably you’ve never had to 
shut down because the steam plant failed. And 
that may be the reason why you have never had your 
power facilities thoroughly “dollar” diagnosed. 


@ The cost of steam or power used in the manu- 
facture of your product may be a fraction of a cent 
. . Insignificant. Often in reducing the cost of a 
single product it doesn’t count, yet at the end of a 
year’s operation, power losses that “blush unseen” 
in the balance sheet aggregate thousands of dollars 
. in the red instead of in the profit column. 


% It’s safe to say that you haven’t overlooked 
many opportunities to cut the cost of your prod- 
uct... yet power—a definite part of your over- 


head—has not contributed its share to profits. 


eg, In such cases the value of the outside view- 
point cannot be over-estimated. Why not investi- 
gate the “dollars and cents” value of a Steam 
Plant Survey and Report by Austin Engineers? 
Their analytical engineering experience has prov- 


en very helpful in exposing hidden losses. This 
service will show you the degree of efficiency of 
your present facilities. It will tell you what sav- 
ings can be effected and how. It also will answer 
the question ...to buy or not to buy your power. 


79 


ee And whether your present plant can be 
modernized or a complete new layout is necessary, 
Austin is organized to carry on through the entire 
operation, from preliminary report to steam in 
the boilers !! 


GLY For the Austin Method of Undivided Re- 
sponsibility relieves you of all the details involved 
in any job of modernization or new construction. 
One contract covers design, construction and 
equipment . . . guarantees in advance, total cost; 
completion by a specified date with bonus and 
penalty clause, if desired; high quality of materials 
and workmanship. 


2 Why not have the facts and figures? Phone, 
wire, or write the nearest Austin office, or use the 
handy memo below. No obligation, of course. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders; ; 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS SEATTLE PORTLAND 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TEXAS: DALLAS 


DETROIT NEWARK 


Cleveland 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD.: 
LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 








Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland—We are interested in a 


Breit Oh Joes taal project containing______--sq. ft. {_]Send me 
personal copy of “Steam Plant Surveys” together with facts and figures. 
ENE. .. “stragiapsdaleck Beanies deeceweeees Haas. Ae ae ee AE ee ae oe CM4-31 
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Where raw materials are received in large bulk such 
as the brimstone used in the manufacture of sulfuric 
acid, the store should be a heap in a storage shed. 
Endeavour should be made to keep each receipt of the 
same raw material separately and thus be able to com- 
pare the actual and book figures for each consignment. 
These remarks refer to the quantitative values of the 
materials, but the cost accountant should keep a stock 
account of each commodity, showing the quantity and 
invoice value on the account, crediting the various 
quantities charged to the process, as ascertained from 
the requisitions in the storekeeper’s possession. 

By these means, in addition to being able to produce 
the book figures of the quantities of raw materials in 
hand at any time, it is possible to prepare, in a very 
short time, the actual stock values of the various 
materials in the works. Of course, the book stock 
quantities should be reconciled periodically with the 
actual stocks. All trucking and handling charges in 
connection with the receipt of raw materials should, of 
course, be debited to this stock account. 


Steam Production and Consumption 


Steam costs are a big factor in the manufacture of 
chemicals. The checking and recording of the costs 
under this heading may be divided into two sections :— 
(a) The cost of producing the steam. (b) The eco- 
nomical consumption of the steam after it has been 
produced. 

The cost of producing the steam is usually expressed 
as the ‘“‘cost per 1,000 gallons of water evaporated.” 
It is, therefore, necessary to have some accurate 
means of recording the quantity of water evaporated 
into steam and the following two methods have been 
found to give reliable data in this respect :— 

1. A Lea recording instrument. 2. The provision 
of two large tanks for the storage of the feed water. 
The tanks are calibrated in gallons and the water is 
fed to steam boilers from the tanks alternately. By 
this method no confusion arises as to the feed water 
storage tank outlet and inlet pipes being open at the 
same time. 

The date required to ascertain the cost of producing 
steam is:— 

1. Gallons of water evaporated. 2. Cost of feed 
water. 3. Cost of materials for water softening plant. 
4. Tons of fuel used. 5. Average price of fuel de- 
livered at boilers. 6. Total cost of fuel. 7. Stokers’ 
wages. 8. Cost of repairs. 9. Depreciation. 10. Cost 
per 1,000 gallons water evaporated. 11. Pounds 
water evaporated per Ib. of coal used. 

Item No. 11 is the figure used by the works engineer 
to check and compare the efficiency of the steam 
boilers but, of course, this figure varies with the 
calorific value of the fuel used. The cost per 1,000 
gallons of water evaporated is a most interesting 
figure for the works manager. 

Before passing to the checking of the consumption 
of the steam, a few notes as to the value of mechanical 
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devices used in connection with steam raising would, 
perhaps, be of interest. It may be thought that such 
matters are directly and only concerned with the 
engineer, but it can be stated with assurance that if 
economies are to be affected a general knowledge of 
engineering and chemical problems is a necessity to a 
cost accountant in the chemical industry. 

Fuel Economizers. Consist of an arrangement 
of cast iron pipes, connected to boxes at the top 
and bottom through which the cold feed water is 
passed on its way to the boilers. The object of 
the economiser is to heat the feed water passing 
through it by the waste heat in the furnace gases 
after they have left the boiler flues. It will be 
obvious, therefore, that less fuel will be used to 
evaporate the warmer water into steam than if 
the cold water were fed direct to the boilers and 
the flue gases wasted. 

Mechanical Stokers. The use of mechanical 
stokers in place of hand firing is frequently ad- 
yantageous where there is an extensive battery of 
boilers or where there is any difficulty in obtaining 
satisfactory firing. The initial cost, however, is 
considerable and all mechanical stokers require 
skilled supervision, otherwise the anticipated gain 
may not be obtained. 

CO2 Recorders are instruments which register 
on a chart the percentage of CO2 in the flue gases 
and thus control the combustion of the coal in the 
boiler furnace. The air admission affects the pro- 
portion of the gases in the products of combustion, 
and at some steam plants the percentage of oxygen 
is also recorded. 

Water Temperature Recorders make a dual per- 
manent record on a chart of the temperature of 
the feed water entering and leaving the econ- 
omizer and thus check the working of the feed 
water pre heating system. 

Gas Temperature Recorders show the dual 
readings of the temperatures of the hot flue gases 
entering and leaving the economisers. 

Steam Pressure Recorder, which is self ex- 
planatory. 

The proper use of all these mechanical aids assists 
the management to economize in the cost of the pro- 
duction of steam. The checking of the economical 
consumption of steam in a works where this power or 
heat is used at various parts of the works calls for 
careful consideration, but the following method is in 
use successfully, at several chemical works. 

As it is not possible to arrive at the amount of steam 
used, by the process of elimination, the works engineer 
determines the quantity of steam used per hour in 
sach of the processes, together with the quantity of 
through-put during that period. This is ascertained— 
(1) by means of a portable steam meter or (2) by con- 
densing the exhaust steam at the particular process 
and calculating back to gallons of water used per unit 
of production. 
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SHRIVER | 
FILTER PRESSES 


OU demand above all things that your filter presses fully perform the 
i service for which they were purchased, with speed, with economy and a 
never failing constancy. These are things that never can be judged by 
the price you pay. Judgment can only be based on performance and it is by 
performance that Shriver Filter Presses answer you. 
Regardless of the price you pay for a Shriver Filter Press, and the price differs 
only as Shriver Filter Presses differ in design and size, you have this assurance— 
that each Shriver Filter Press is dependable always. 
If filtration or clarification is a part of your plant operations, use Shriver Filter 
Presses and get faster, more economical and more efficient filtering service. 
Let us send you a copy of the latest Shriver Catalog. 
Your inquiries are solicited 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY boothe ‘Nos, 419-20, 


Exposition Chemical 


ESTABLISHED 1860 ees Se 
856 HAMILTON STREET "how take. 
HARRISON - oe 


A rFiLTeR PRESS FOR EVER Y PURPOSE 


SHRIVER 


FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
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The cost of producing steam per 1,000 gallons, and 
also the normal cost per unit of production at each 
stage is thus obtained. 

To illustrate this procedure a specimen is necessary 
and for this purpose the distillation of tar from the 
crude raw material up to refined products has been 
taken. The cost of producing steam, shown by the 
account previously described may, for the purpose of 
this example, be assumed to be 30/-per 1,000 gallons 
of water evaporated, which is equivalent to 0.036d per 
lb. of steam. The quantity of steam used at each stage 
has already been ascertained, and the figure calculated 
to the cost per unit of normal production or consump- 
tion, as the case may be. 

The monthly steam accounts at a Tar Works will, 
therefore, be as follows: 


Allowance 
Steam 

Stages Unit of Production with Allowance Allowance 
feed 
Receiving of Tar 2,369 tons @ 2d per ton, 19 14 10 
Tar Stills 2,863 tons dist. @ 4d, per ton 47 14 4 
Fire Oil Stills 68,963 galls. dist. @ 0.016d, per g. tL ¥1 
Vacuum Oil Stills 23,694 gals. dist. @ 0.1234d, per g. 2 210 
Carb. Extraction 24,926 gals. extr. @ 0.836d, per g. 86 16 6 
Pyridine Extr. 236 gals. extr. @ p. 213d, per g. i 2 
Whizzed Nap. 74 tons made @ 1/-per ton 314 0 
Naphthas Rectd. 32,341 gals. made @ 0.275d, perg. 37 1 2 

Fitting Shop Per month (arrived at by caleu- 

lating of capacities of various 
machines) 5 0 0 

Office & Labora- 

tory Heating Per month 5 @ 0 
Total allowance for steam 231 19 9 
Actual cost of steam 274 3 6 
Excess Cost 42 3 9 
Excess cost equivalent to: 18.2% 


This method may be adopted for any plant having 
several processes. The cost per 1,000 gallons of water 
evaporated checks the efficiency of steam production, 
and the percentage excess cost (or saving) brings to 
light variations in steam consumption. Of course, the 
unit allowances vary with the cost of producing steam 

ach period. 

It is usual to have cost accounts for each depart- 
ment and the aforementioned account shows that the 
excess steam cost is 18.20% above the allowance. The 
charge for steam in the departmental account would 
be increased accordingly :—e.g. 


& ss « 
Tar Stills (as above)........ 47 14 4 4.00 per ton of tar 
Plus 18.29% excess.......... Ss 13 £4 OS do 
Steam Costs charged to each 
particular account........ £56 7 8 4.73 do 


Electric Power 


In modern chemical factories electric power is 
gradually superseding steam for the driving of pumps, 
air compressers, etc. The allocation of this power is a 
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much easier proposition than that of steam, as meters 
record the units of power used in each department. 
Where recording meters are not installed in each de- 
partment the capacity of the motor is known and the 
units of electricity consumed can be calculated from 
the time worked. 

In the concluding article, to appear in the May issue, the re- 
maining factors of cost accounting are taken up in detail in a 
similar manner to the method Mr. Staniforth has employed in 
discussing steam production, electric power, and labor. 





Equipment Bulletins 


The Duriron Co. has just issued Duriron centrifugal pumps, 
Bulletin No. 164. 


The Brown Instrument Co., has issued a eatalog on Brown 
Electric Co., indicating and recording meters, Catalog No. 3004. 


The Fulton Sylphon Co. has mailed to the trade bulletin de- 
scribing the positive elimination of Uneven, injurious and waste- 
ful heat for factories and plants through the use of automatic 
radiator valves. 


avmond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. has issued an interesting 
booklet summarizing Raymond equipment built and installed in 
1930. 


Foot Bros. Gear & Machine Co. has issued a leaflet deseribing 
a new oil leak proof vertical worm reducer specially designed for 
chemical, paint or food plants. 


The Adalet Manufacturing Co. has prepared a leaflet describing 
a new line of vapor-proof conduit wiring fittings. 


Meriam Co. has issued a leaflet explaining a U-tube of novel 
design for measuring pressure or flow of any liquid. 


Bakelite Corp. has recently published a very complete booklet 
on Bakelite synthetic resins for quick-drying durable finishes. 


The Plant Management Department of Chemical 
Markets will be glad to forward requests for the above 
booklets to the proper channels for attention. 


Chemical Exposition 


Four hundred and fifty or more exhibits will fill three spacious 
floors of Grand Central Palace, when the 13th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries opens the week of May 4th to 9th. These 
displays will illustrate scores of phases and ramifications of the 
vast industries that are dependent in their operations upon a 
chemical change in the nature of the material, or are under chem- 
ical control. Among the numerous layouts will be raw materials, 
chemicals, machinery, boiler room equipment, including refrac- 
tories, gauges, automatic control and other precision instruments, 
and laboratory equipment, besides a list of equipment and sup- 
plies hardly to be classed under any of these heads. 

The exhibits of the various types of chemicals and machinery 
will allow the visiting engineer and executive to compare at first 
hand the various types of materials, equipment and chemical 
practices with many new features exhibited for the first time. Of 
particular interest to chemistry teachers from academies and 
high schools will be the conferences on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday afternoons, on the problems of teaching chemistry. 





William H. Zinsser, William Zinsser & Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the United States Shellac Importers’ Association, at the 
annual meeting of that organization at the Downtown Club in 
New York City. 
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Silver 
As a Chemical 


Engineering Material 


By Donald:McDonald, B. Sc., F. I. C. 


Of cost necessity, neglected by the chemical engineer, silver’s 


present low price is attracting attention. 


Donald 


McDonald ex- 


plains here in the paper read before the Chemical Engineering 
Group of the Society of Chemical Industry, London, the properties 
of silver that are of interest in the chemical plant. Above, a large 


silver mine in Mexico. 


HE recent changes which have taken place in 
the economic position of silver, and particularly 
their influence on its price, make it highly de- 

sirable to examine the properties of this metal in order 
to see if it can be made use of in the construction of 
chemical plant. Until a few years ago silver was 
definitely classified as bullion. More recently it has 
been used in making small pieces of chemical appara- 
tus, usually for the handling of difficult organic 
acids; the peculiar reaction of its haloid salts to light 
has ensured the employment of large quantities in the 
photographie and cinema industries; and the many 
valuable properties of the silver solders are well recog- 
nized in both ferrous and non-ferrous industry. 

But its great uses, apart from ornamental goods, 
have been in the form of bullion and specie 
coins. 


bars and 
That latter use is now coming to an end, since 
even the Kast has adopted, or is about to adopt, new 
standards. The consequent fall in value has brought 
it within the reach of ordinary consumers, and has 
enabled it to take its place among the economic 
metals. It is still rather expensive, perhaps (through the 
autumn of 1930 it stood at about 21s. per lb.), but 
not more so than other new economic metals, such 
as beryllium, so that it becomes a question of how 
desirable are its properties and those of its alloys, and 
what the trend of its price is likely to be in the future. 

Already its employment in industrial chemical 
plant is reaching appreciable dimensions, and pieces 
of apparatus weighing up to 3 or 4 ewt. have been, 
and are being, made from the pure metal, most of 
them for handling acetic acid. This indicates that 
the first use of pure silver in plant construction de- 
pends upon its resistance to organic acids, particularly 
in the preparation of foodstuffs. 
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The present century has seen developments in 
metallurgy such as were undreamt of years ago, with 
the result that ores of such poorness and complexity 
that they were formerly neglected are now worked 
up by cheap and efficient methods which ensure the 
marketing of every metal they contain. Silver and 
the precious metals frequently occur in such ores in 
very small quantities, often little more than traces, 
but the metallurgical methods of to-day are such 
that all these small quantities are collected, and in 
the bulk represent very respectable and increasing 
output. Therefore, large quantities of silver are 
coming automatically upon the market as by-products 
in the production of metals, such as lead, copper, 
zine, and nickel—metals for which there is sufficient 
continuous demand to ensure the permanency of the 
operations concerned in their production. This silver 
is practically independent of any price fluctuations 
in the market in which it is sold. Under the above 
conditions, manipulation of the price becomes in- 
creasingly difficult, and it should now conform more 
and more to the same laws as affect other commodities, 
so that it may be regarded as available for any pur- 
pose to which we care to put it. 

Before discussing the physical properties of pure 
silver it is necessary to deal with a phenomenon which 
is capable of affecting some of them seriously, and 
which is so peculiar as to be almost unique in com- 
mercial metallurgy. This is the power of absorbing 
large quantities of oxygen when in the molten state— 
most, but not all, of which it disengages on solidifica- 
tion. There is minimum solubility (0.087 vols. of 
oxygen in one vol. of silver) about 400° C., and maxi- 
mum (20 vols.) just about the melting point (960° C.). 
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The effect of this property on the physical and me- 
chanical qualities of the metal will be obvious. If 
the circumstances of pouring the molten silver have 
not permitted the complete removal of the dissolved 
gas, the casting will contain blowholes, or even be 
spongy. Further, as a certain amount of gas remains 
in solution even after solidification, the physical. 
properties of the specimen are bound to vary some- 
what with the casting conditions and the extent or 
efficacy of any previous deoxidation treatment. 

Such deoxidation easily enables sound castings to 
be produced by experienced hands. A layer of char- 
coal on the surface of the molten metal for a few 
minutes before pouring is enough for most practical 
purposes, but if complete removal of all dissolved gas 
is necessary, any of the deoxidizers employed in 
ordinary non-ferrous practice are effective, although 
some of them introduce an impurity into the metal. 
In casting the ordinary commercial open-mould 
ingots the deoxidation is not always carried to its 
limit, and gas is disengaged on solidification of the 
last portions of the bar. Small blisters, called the 
‘‘spit,’’ are formed on the surface as the gas is liberated. 
Its presence formerly was taken as indicating a high 
purity of the metal, as the presence of small quantities 
of base metals would effectively suppress it by com- 
bining with the oxygen, but nowadays ‘“‘spit’’ is not 
encouraged, as it leaves parts of the metal in a friable 
state and liable to be rubbed off. The high-quality 
ingot of to-day is therefore frequently thoroughly 
deoxidized, and is perfectly flat and smooth. 

The presence of oxygen makes very little difference 
on the chemical properties of silver, although the 
presence of extraneous oxidizing matter or 
of nascent oxygen is able, under certain 
conditions, to accelerate corrosion consid- 
erably. The effect on the mechanical prop- 
erties is very serious. In any melting or 
other operation involving a temperature 
approaching the melting point, great care 
has to be taken to avoid the entrance of 
oxygen into the metal, because if it is 
allowed to enter there will inevitably be em- 
brittlement on cooling down. Fortunate- 
ly, those who are skilled in handling and 
working in silver are well acquainted with 
methods of preventing the ingress of the 
gas, but trouble is certain to occur if 
operations like brazing, soldering, or weld- 
ing are carried out or attempted on pure 
silver by the unskilled. The whole business 
is on all-fours with the maintenance of the 
oxygen-balance in copper, or of the 
austenitic structure in the  corrosion- 
resisting chrome-nickel steels. 

The specific gravity of silver has been 
found to vary between the wide limits of 
9.6 and 10.5, according to the history of 
the sample examined; values differing, for 
instance, according to whether the metal 








was quenched, annealed, or subjected to work 
beforehand. Further, according to some author- 
ities, the figure differs with different methods of re- 
duction of the metal from its compounds. These 
phenomena have been so widely observed that they 
cannot be doubted, but so far no satisfactory explana- 
tion of them has been forthcoming. The most hopeful 
theories are that they indicate the existence of fairly 
labile allotropic forms of the metal, or else that its 
content of oxygen is responsible. 

Pure silver is comparatively soft, being harder than 
gold, but not so hard as copper, its hardness on the 
mineralogical scale of Mohs being given as 2.5 to 3. 
This is not sufficient to withstand much wear, so all 
through its history it has been hardened by the 
addition of copper. When, however, it is employed 
in chemical work, it is the pure metal which most 
often has to be considered. The coefficient of expan- 
sion of silver is about halfway between the extremes 
of lead and platinum, slightly higher than copper and 
considerably higher than nickel and iron. The specific 
heat is low (0.05) compared with copper (0.09), iron 
(0.10), and aluminum (0.20). Its thermal econducetiv- 
ity is higher than that of any other metal. A table of 
the relative conductivities of various metals, taking 
silver as 100, is shown below: 

Ag—100; Cu—91.2; Au—69.6; Al—47.7; 

Zn— 26.3; Sn—15.6; Ni—14; Pb—8.4. 

Its electrical conductivity is also the highest of all 
the metals. The following list gives absolute figures 
in ten-thousands of reciprocal ohms for some of the 
commercial metals at ordinary temperatures: Ag 
67; Cu—58; Au—47; Al-—39; Zn—16; Ni—7; Pb—5. 








Large scale silver refining methods at Cerro de Pasco, Peru 
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Aero Brand AQUA AMMONIA 
Can Help Your Production 


Aero Brand Aqua Ammonia is uniform because — ing Aero Brand Aqua Ammonia just as uniform 
it is produced from three easily controlled raw as when first produced. 


materials, limestone, coke and air. Your inquiry on this Aero Brand product as 


Frequent inspections during storage—and pack- well as those listed below will receive prompt 


ages worthy of the product—assure your receiv- _attention. 


A partial list of our Industrial Chemicals: 


Aqua Ammonia Dicyandiamid Red Prussiate of Potash Sulphur 
Ammonium Chloride Diorthotolylguanidine Rezyls Sulphuric Acid 
Carbonate of Potash Diphenylguanidine Rezyl Balsams Teglac 
Case Hardening Ethyl Lactate Sodium Cyanide Thiourea 
Compounds Ethyl Oxybutyrate Sodium Phosphates Urea 
Chromic Acid Formic Acid (Di and Tri) Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
Copper Sulphate Hydrocyanic Acid (Liquid) Sulphocyanides Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Cresylie Acid Nitrocellulose (Thiocyanates) Zine Cyanide 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


American Cyanamid Company 
553 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Annealed silver is more electropositive than hardened 
silver, and the importance of this lies in the possibility 
of the commencement of electrolytic corrosion in 
silver apparatus which has not been evenly annealed. 

The melting point of silver can be taken as 960.5°C., 
but this may be lowered by several degrees if oxygen 
has access to the molten metal. The molten metal is 
appreciably volatile at temperatures between 1000° C. 
and 1500° C., while above the latter temperature the 
vapour pressure increases rapidly. The volatility at 
lower heats is increased by the presence of certain 
impurities such as zine and arsenic, and to a greater 
extent by selenium. Pure silver possesses greater 
malleability and ductility than any other metal except 
gold, and therefore is easy to work. For general pur- 
poses the tensile strength (maximum stress) of an- 
nealed and deoxidized pure silver should be taken as 
7 tons per sq. in., and its elongation about 60 per cent. 

Oxygen, whether dry or moist, has no chemical 
action on fine silver at any temperature up to the 
boiling point of the metal. Ozone is stated to blacken 
its surface, but I have had no opportunity of con- 
firming this. There is no evidence that either water 
or steam at any temperature below the decomposition 
point of the latter has the slightest effect on the fine 
metal. Above that point more or less decomposition 
takes place through heat alone, oxygen is absorbed, 
and spitting takes place on cooling. 

‘The halogens all attack silver to a greater or less 
extent, depending on temperature, the presence of 
moisture, and other circumstances. Frequently, 
however, the coatings of insoluble chloride of silver 
produced by solutions of chlorine are very hard, and 
can only be removed from the metal by means of 
abrasives or strong solvents such as sodium cyanide. 
In these cases attack ceases as soon as the coating has 
become thick enough to be protective, and silver 
therefore might be used in the presence of a halogen. 

The extent to which dry hydrogen chloride free 
from oxygen attacks silver is doubtful, but when 
mixed with air the metal is quickly covered with a 
violet coat of silver chloride. Strong hydrochloric 
acid attacks silver slowly at a rate depending on the 
temperature and on the presence or absence of oxi- 
dizing agents. If the latter are present the attack is 
much more marked, as conditions are favourable to 
the production of nascent chlorine. A piece of silver 
completely immersed in strong (36° Tw.) commercial 
acid lost weight at the rate of 0.208 grammes per sq. 
metre per hour at ordinary temperatures, and at five 
times this rate at the boiling point. In this acid the 
metal remains perfectly bright, the silver chloride dis- 
solving as fast as it is formed, and the attack is there- 
fore progressive. The same acid diluted with four 
times its volume of water gave no measurable loss of 
weight in 19 hours at ordinary temperatures, but on 
boiling the loss was at the rate of 0.443 grammes per 
sq. metre per hour. The same rate of corrosion oc- 
curred on boiling with stronger acid (1:1). On adding 
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to each solution 10 per cent by volume of 10-volume 
hydrogen peroxide, and immersing the metal for 16 
hours at room temperature, there was a gain in weight 
of 2 mg. in the stronger acid and 9 mg. in the more 
dilute, showing that attack had taken place in each 
instance, but that the silver chloride formed had dis- 
solved to a greater extent in the stronger acid. 

The neutral halides, such as sodium chloride, so- 
dium iodide, ferrous chloride, ete., very slowly attack 
silver in the presence of air, but a protective film is 
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Silver is at the lowest price that has prevailed for many years* 


soon formed in all cases except where silver chloride 
can go into solution. With the higher chlorides, such 
as cupric chloride, ferric chloride, and mercuric 
chloride, the attack is naturally more marked, but 
the same conditions apply regarding protection. 

Solutions of the caustic alkalies are without action 
on silver, and in the solid form they can be melted and 
cast safely in vessels made of it. If, however, the fused 
alkali is left in the molten state in contact with both 
the metal and air for a long time (say, six hours), the 
melt takes on a slight yellow tinge, which has been 
ascribed to the presence of silver oxide. We have not 
been able to detect any loss in the weight of the metal. 
If, however, oxidizing agents, such as sodium nitrate, 
are present in the melt, there are some signs of attack, 
but no loss of weight was noticed. Liquid ammonia 
is stated to have no action on silver, but we have not 
examined this. Ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0.880) 
caused a slight loss of 0.022 grammes per sq. metre 
per hour during a 10 hours’ exposure at room tem- 
perature, increasing to 0.044 on a further 15 hours’ 
trial. Solutions of cyanide, of course, attack silver 
freely in the presence of air or oxidizing agents. 

The action of sulfuric acid on silver is very in- 
teresting, for at room temperatures neither the dilute 
nor the concentrated acid has any appreciable effect 
unless oxidising agents such as ferric sulfate or 
hydrogen peroxide are present, when a loss of weight 
becomes apparent, but on boiling, the dilute acid has 
some action. With acid of sp. gr. 1.355 (45.4 per 
cent, H.SO,4) kept at its boiling point, 123° C., and 
with its dilution maintained by the adition of water, 
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the loss was found to be at the rate of 0.794 grammes 
per sq. metre per hour. Hot concentrated acid dis- 
solves the metal freely and rapidly with evolution of 
sulphur dioxide and formation of silver sulphate, 
the action beginning relatively suddenly at a certain 
point of concentration and temperature. Unless the 
acid is sufficiently concentrated the metal will only 
dissolve at a rate comparable to that found for dilute 
acid. Rapid action commences about 265° C., and 
sulphur dioxide is freely evolved between that tem- 
perature and 270° C. To attain this temperature the 
acid must be about 1.8 in specific gravity, or about 
85 per cent of H.SO,. With stronger acid the tem- 
perature can be raised further, and the action becomes 
more rapid. 

The most extensive application to chemical plant 
evident so far is in the condensation and general 
handling of acetic acid, which is particularly corrosive 
at the moment of condensation. This may be due to 
the co-operative actionvof finely divided acid and 
oxygen, and has given very great trouble to manu- 
facturers who usually used copper condensers. Many 
of these have now been abandoned in favour of silver, 
with, as far as I can hear, entirely satisfactory results. 
Some of these are large pieces of plant weighing several 
hundred-weights, and are of both the tubular and the 
coil types, the tubes being welded or, if not too large, 
seamless solid drawn. The heat transmission is ex- 
cellent, and, on account of its superior thermal 
properties, a silver condenser can be considerably 
smaller than a copper one designed to do the same 
work. 

The use of silver is spreading to other allied trades, 
and so to the food industries. In the distilled vinegar 
industry the use of copper, even when tinned, has not 
yielded universally satisfactory results, and trouble 
has occurred when the vinegar made in it is employed 
as a pickling medium. Fine silver stills and con- 
densers, and silver-alloy taps and cocks are being 
generally employed to overcome the manifold troubles 
experienced in these particular industries. In other 
food-preparing trades silver has found various rela- 
tively small uses, although in most of them the concen- 
trations of acid handled are such as can be expressed 
only in terms of pH. For instance, in the milk, cider, 
and brewing trades it is used for siphons, pipe lines, 
pasteurizing coils, and the nozzles of filling machines. 
There is no evidence that the metal is in any way 
soluble in the liquors concerned, but in any case silver 
is inert physiologically, and we can assume with a 
certain amount of confidence that it will also be inert 
biologically, a point of very great importance to the 
industries, which are based on the work of micro- 
organisms. 

In the manufacture of acetate silk fine silver con- 
densers are utilized in the recovery of solvents; while 
the organie solutions employed require valves, cocks, 
and taps made from silver alloys. The viscose in- 
dustry, on the other hand, is not a congenial home 
for silver on account of its sulphurous nature. In 
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the manufacture of synthetic acetic acid, silver is 
used as a catalyst in the form of fine wire mesh to 
promote the oxidation of ethyl alcohol to acetaldehyde. 
It is also used in the distillation of phenol. 


Not only is the pure metal used and, to a less extent, 
its copper alloys, but also what is known as double, 
in which fine silver sheet is rolled on to copper or other 
base metal, thus reducing the first cost of the ap- 
paratus. Pipe lines can be made in this way by 
drawing a tube of the base metal over a seamless 
tube of silver, the combination being sufficiently 
strong to withstand complete vacuum without separa- 
tion. The outer tube can be made of suitable thick- 
ness to stand high internal pressures. Coils for 
heating corrosive liquors also can be made in the 
same way, but with the silver outside. Small vessels 
can be made of the double sheet quite satisfactorily, 
but with larger sizes jointing difficulties rise which 
rather limit its application. 

Another method of obtaining some of the valuable 
properties of silver without its cost is to coat copper 
or other vessels electrolytically, but this is not very 
satisfactory for chemical processes, since the coating 
has fequently weak patches and pores, and is so thin 
that stirring or the mere movement of the contents 
created by boiling removes it in course of time. It is, 
however, used in plant for jam-making by some 
firms, and seems to give satisfaction. Solid homog- 
enous silver linings can be obtained for existing 
vessels which are not subject to vacuum, provided 
that their construction is suitable, and where silver- 
plated have given poor results, lined vessels have 
been found to give good service. 

In inorganic chemical processes the present uses of 
silver are less evident than in organic ones. The 
mineral acids generally attack it, and there are many 
more alternative metals available which cannot be 
used in the organic processes. There is no reason 
why it should not be used in handling cold hydro- 
fluoric acid of all strengths, dilute sulphuric acid up 
to the limits mentioned above, dilute hydrochloric 
acid provided the protective coating of silver chloride 
is not removed, and other substances indicated in 
the section on the chemical properties of the metal. 

For the melting and casting of the caustic alkalis, 
silver apparatus is employed, and stands up to its 
work well. An application of silver which has some 
slight connection with chemical engineering is in the 
Drumm storage battery. This is an alkaline electrical 
accumulator which, it is claimed, has much higher 
rates of charge and discharge than one found with 
any other known type and a much greater capacity 
per unit of weight. 


The sales of the German potash industry in 1930 are reported 
as amounting to 1,356,000 tons. Despite the depression this 
was only 45,000 tons less than the previous year. The receipts, 
including those for by-products, amounted to £12,250,000. 
Some forty pits were active throughout the year to about 70 
per cent of capacity. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


Borax Consolidated (British) Enters American Potash Industry 

—Preliminary Negotiations Start Toward New Nitrogen 

Agreement— Winkler Absorbed By Columbia Chemical— 
W. A. Hamann, Chairman R & H, Retires. 


Interesting developments occurring in 
the foreign field overshadowed the domes- 
tic chemical news of the month, five coun- 
tries, England, France, Germany, Italy 
and Canada each contributing an item of 
international significance. In England the 
decision of Borax Consolidated, Ltd., 
definitely to enter the potash-mining busi- 
ness in the United States marks a step that 
is of first importance. The entrance into 
this country is being made through the 
subsidiary company, of Borax Consoli- 
dated, Ltd., The Pacifie Coast Borax Co. 
Another potash news item that is of special 
interest in connection with the series of 
articles now appearing in CHEMICAL Mar- 
KETs, (‘‘Potash—Can the United States 
Free Itself of Its Present Dependence ?’’) 
by Professor George W. Stocking, was the 
announcement in Germany (March 18) 
that the Potash Syndicate has extended 
its life until 1943 with quotas unchanged. 


American Potash 


The chairman of Borax Consolidated, 
the Right Hon., the Earl of Leven and 
Melville, speaking at the annual meeting 
in reference to the new acquisition stated, 
“Owing to the present close association 
between borax and potash, due to the 
joint production in the United States from 
lake brines of these two products, it be- 
came evident that the company must 
either develop its property at Searles Lake, 
California, by working the brines there, or 
become associated if possible with any 
promising development which might occur 
by the discovery of beds of potash ore. 
An opportunity was offered to the Amer- 
ican branch of our company to take a sub- 
stantial interest in an American company 
which was developing beds of potash ore, 
the existence of which had been shown by 
the cores from a number of boreholes 
spread over a large area. These beds are 
of very large dimensions, and are esti- 
mated by competent engineers and geol- 
ogists to contain an enormous tonnage of 
potash ore sufficient to provide for the re- 
quirements of the United States for a very 
long period. This constitutes the first dis- 
covery of high-grade potash soluble in 
water in the form of sylvite made in the 
United States, and marks a very import- 
ant phase of the industry. It is antici- 
pated that a refining plant will be in 
operation by the end of this year, and we 
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should afterwards substantially bene‘t 
from the investment of our American 
branch in the company which has de- 
veloped this enterprise.” 


Bright Future 


R. C. Baker, managing director of 
Borax Consolidated for thirty-two years 
is quoted on the project as follows: 

“IT think this new investment of ours 
will prove to be a very important develop- 
ment. I was in America three months 
ago, and spent several days on the spot 
where this new property is. I think it is 
one of the greatest developments that have 
occurred in the chemical world in the 
United States for a good many years. We 
are most fortunate in “getting in onit.’’ We 
have through our American branch a very 
substantial interest in an enterprise which 
will, I believe, be one of the biggest chem- 
ical industries in the United States.” 

This step will give Great Britain a place 
in the sun in the potash field. Her posi- 
tion has been quite analagous to our own 
and chemical interests in England have 
been anxious to break the control of Ger- 
many and France on the international 
potash industry. The CHemicaL TRADE 





THE MONTH REVIEWED 
March 


4 “Norris Muscle Shoals Bill’ 
defeated. 

10 Dry Ice loses suit against 
Carbice. 

12 Dinner Drug & Chemical 
Section, N. Y. Board of 
Trade sets new attendance 
record. 

13. Dr. John A. Wilson receives 
Nichols Medal. 

18 Columbia Chemical an- 
nounces acquisition of Isaac 
Winkler as of April 1. 

20 Allied’s net earnings $5,000,- 
000 lower in 1930. 

25 Alcohol C. D. No. 5 prices 
reduced to 24 cents in tanks. 

30 A. C.S8., 81st meeting opens 
in Indianapolis. 

31 Alcohol prices reduced 
further. 

Deaths 
7 Allen W. Clark 

17 Thomas R. Evans 

17 William R. Peters 

20 George L. Duval 

21 Philip O. Schleussner 

23 Dr. John E. Teeple 
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JouRNAL (London) commenting editorially 
on the announcement states, “The de- 
mand for domestically produced potash in 
the United States is a large and rapidly 
increasing one, and there seems little 
reason to doubt that the policy of the con- 
cern will early prove to have been fully 
justified.” 


New Nitrogen Agreement 


France’s contribution consisted of an 
announcement that the preliminary ne- 
gotiations toward the renewal of the world 
nitrogen agreement, or the ‘‘Convention 
de |’ Industrie de I’ Azote,” will get under 
way in Paris on March 21, and the actual 
negotiations will be started about 
April 1. 

The American industry will not be repre- 
sented at this conference, which seeks to 
prolong the agreement between European 
manufacturers of synthetic nitrogen and 
the Chilean producers of natural nitrate, 
which expires on June 30, 1931. 


I. G. and Montecatini 


In Italy, confirmation was given to the 
earlier report concerning the joint financial 
interest of Montecatini and the I. G. in the 
‘‘Acna”’ enterprise, a very large and im- 
portant Italian chemical and dyestuff 
manufacturer. Montecatini has sub- 
scribed 31,000,000 lire and the I. G. 
29,000,000 lire to the reorganized company. 
This action strengthens considerably the 
international position of both companies. 

Finally several items reporting construc- 
tion of chemical plants in Canada when 
grouped together discloses the fact that 
our northern neighbor is investing several 
million dollars in erecting facilities for 
the manufacture of industrial chemicals 
formerly imported largely from the United 
States and the remainder from England. 
The Dominion Tar and Chemical Com- 
pany, Ltd. of Toronto, is erecting a plant 
for the manufacture of phenol at a cost 
of approximately $250,000 and will begin 
operations in June. This will be the first 
production of phenol in Canada on a com- 
merical scale. In addition, Dominion Tar 
& Chemical will produce orthocresol, meta 
paracresol, cresylic acid and various high 
boiling acids. 

Another large Canadian company, the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd., 
has completed construction of the first 
unit of its chemical fertilizer plant at 
Warfield, B. C., between Trail and Rose- 
land, B. C. The plant is in production 
and capacity is expected to be attained 
in the fall of 1931. 
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Canadian Alcohol 


Considerable importance was attached 
to the report of the American Trade Com- 
missioner at Winnipeg that the Canadian 
Research Council had perfected a process 
for the manufacture of alcohol from waste 
gases in the Alberta field. According to 
the statement production of 140,000,000 
gallons annually is possible at a cost under 
25 cents employing the ethylene process. 

Officers of the research council are said 
to be now studying the economic possi- 
bilities of the 
developed. Industrial 
nually in Canada at the present time is 
valued at more than $2,000,000. 


process which has been 


aleohol used an- 


Obituaries 


March, 1931, will long be remembered by 
members of the chemical industry because 
of the large number of very prominent men 
who died during the month. The names of 
Dr. John E. Teeple, consulting chemist, 
and leader in the development of a potash 
industry in the United States, Thomas 
R. Evans, president and one of the found- 
ers of the Diamond Alkali Co., and also 
prominent in the glass industry, William 
R. Peters, leading chemical merchant of 
an earlier era and still active as a director 
of Mutual 
Phillip Schleussner, vice-president of 
i., 


and George L. Duval, connected with the 


Chemical Co. of America, 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Chilean nitrate industry for many years, 
were known to everyone connected with 
the industry as leaders, in their respective 


fields. 


blow to the industry, specially the younger 


Their untimely deaths are a severe 
and more active such as, Dr. Teeple, 


Thomas R. Evans, and Fhillip Schleussner. 


Dr. John E. Teeple 


Dr. John E. Teeple, consulting chemist 
and leader in the development of the 
March 
Born in Kempton, IIL, 


American potash industry, died 
23rd, aged 57. 


Dr. Teeple was a graduate of Valparaiso 





University, with a Ph. D. from 


(1903) 
Cornell, where he taught for five years 
prior to coming to New York as director 


of the Industrial Laboratories. He later 
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took up the work of consulting chemist 
and chemical engineer. Almost single- 
handed he built up the American potash 
industry, when through his research and 
organization at Searles Lake, California, 
he established the principal potash-pro- 
ducing firm in the country, after the many 
concerns which had sprung up during 
and after the War succumbed to the 
post-War competition of France and 
Germany. This achievement was one of 
the reasons why he was honored in 1929 
with the Perkin medal. He served for 
many years as director and treasurer of 
the American Chemical Society, and’ he 
belonged also to the Franklin Institute, 
the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers and the Society of Chemical 
Industry. He was a Consulting Editor of 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


Thomas Raymond Evans 


Thomas Raymond Evans, president of 
the Diamond Alkali Co., died March 
17th, at the age of 52. A native of Pitts- 
burgh, he entered his father’s glass-manu- 


facturing business on graduation. He was 





one of the organizers of the Diamond 
Alkali in 1910, and that 
company as assistant treasurer, rising to 


began with 
He was 
a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the Chemists Club of New York, 
and various other organizations. 


the position of president in 1921. 


Philip O. Schleussner 


Philip O. Schleussner, First Vice Pres- 
ident Director of the Roessler «& 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. of Delaware 
with offices at 10 East 40th St., New York, 
died Saturday, March 21st, at his resi- 
“Wood Stamtord, Conn. 
He was stricken in November with bron- 


and 


dence Acres’”’, 
chial pneumonia and never returned to 
business. Private services were held at 
his late residence on Monday, March 28rd, 
interment 
Cemetery. 


taking place at Woodlawn 
Mr. Schleussner was born in Brooklyn 
1878, the son of Charles and 
Ida Schleussner. 


on Sept. 6, 
He was educated in the 
public schools and after a few years in the 
textile industry associated himself with 
the Heyden Chemical Works, later leaving 


Chemical Markets 





their employ to take charge of the Plat- 
inum Department of the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. The latter 





merged with E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. on May 1, 1980. 

He was an official and director in the 
Perth Amboy Chemical Works and 
Mexican Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., associated companies of the parent 
organization; Vice President and 
Director of the Niacet Chemical Corpo- 
ration of New York. 

Mr. interesting 
raconteur and as an ardent sportsman, 
maintained his own stable of horses. He 
was a prominent member of the Oxridge 
Hunt Club of Darien, Conn. 

He is survived by his mother and father, 
his wife, the former Matilda Kaeppel of 
New York, a daughter, Geraldine and a 
son, Charles. 


also 


Schleussner was an 


William R. Peters 


William Richmond Peters, retired head 
of Peters, White & Co., died March 
17, at the age of 80. One of the oldest and 
best-known men in the chemical trade in 
New York, he was the founder of the firm 
of Peters & Tiemann, importers of chem- 
which later William R. 
Peters & Co., and subsequently Peters, 
White & Co. He retired from ac- 
tive participation in the business in 1916. 
Among his 


icals, became 


connections 


business 


other 





were directorships in the Mutual Chemical 
Co. of America and the Phosphate Mining 
Co. He was a member of several social 
and religious organizations. 
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Washington 


With both houses adjourned (March 4) 
and the President away from his desk, 
there was, naturally, aconsiderable let-down 
in activity at the Capitol. Washington 
for several months has been a center of 
interest to the chemical and allied lines 
because of the threat of government op- 
eration of the Muscle Shoals nitrate plants. 
With this danger adverted, at least for the 
present, attention was centered prin- 
cipally on the oil proration plans and 
action of the Tariff Commission on several 
matters now before it for consideration. 

The Tariff Commission has also ordered 
an investigation of the comparative costs 
of production of foreign and domestic 
crude petroleum, fuel oil, gasoline and 
lubricating oils. Costs will be ascertained 
in all countries which exported in the 
aggregate, directly or indirectly, more than 
2,000,000 barrels to the United States 
during 1929 and 1930. 

Senator E. 8S. Broussard (La.) made a 
last minute attempt at the close of the 
last session to bring about a fuller investi- 
gation into the action of the Bureau of 
Mines in approving the use of methanol 
as an anti-freeze. Stating that he was 
dissatisfied with the answer received from 
the Bureau of Mines, because the material 
did not disclose a copy of a preliminary 
draft of the report, which he charged was 
submitted to the methanol manufacturers, 
previous to its public release, the Senator 
was unable to force through a resolution 
demanding a further investigation of his 
earlier charges. 


Turner in Persulfates 


Negotiations have been concluded which 
give to Joseph Turner & Co. the sole sell- 
ing agency of two of Buffalo Electro- 
chemical Co’s products, potassium per- 
sulfate and ammonium persulfate. This 
arrangement will have no effect on Buffalo 
Electrochemical’s present selling arrange- 
ments on peroxide. The negotiations be- 
tween Turner & Co. and Buffalo Electro- 
chemical have been under way for some- 
time, but were finally successfully con- 
cluded a day or two after Mr. Turner’s 
return from his annual Florida vacation, 
about the middle of March. The selling 
agreement between the two companies 
became effective on April 1. 

This step marks the return of Turner & 
Co. to a field of distribution in which they 
were formerly very important factors. 
The introduction and growth in the num- 
ber of uses for these two industrial chem- 
icals was, in a great measure, due to the 
pioneering work done by that organization. 

To obtain correct results in the applica- 
tions of either of the persulfate salts it is 
necessary that they be of the highest purity. 
Special emphasis has been placed in the 
construction of the plant for their produc- 
tion on the maintenance of special quality 
and uniform physical characteristics. 
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Columbia Absorbs Winkler 


Columbia Chemical Co. has announced 
that the alkali division of the Isaac Wink- 
ler & Brother Co. with offices at New York 
and Cincinnati, sole selling agent for the 
Columbia chemical division of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. since the erection 
of the plant at Barberton, Ohio, in 1898 
has been absorbed. 

Eli Winkler, president of the Isaac 
Winkler & Brother Co., will continue as 
executive vice president in charge of sales. 
W. I. Galliher will become associated with 
the firm and will be director in charge of 
sales. 

The company will maintain temporary 
quarters at 50 Broad street, but on or 
about April 20 the offices will be moved to 
the thirty-second floor of the Empire 
State Building. 


Alsop 10th Anniversary 


The Alsop Engineering Corp., New 
York, announce their tenth anniversary. 





COMING EVENTS 


cow 


American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, Swampscott, June. 


American Leather Chemists’ 
Association, Atlantic City, May 
97 9 
awln-“ 


National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Annual Conven- 
tion, Toronto, Royal York Hotel, 
June 8-11. 


American Society for Testing 
Materials, Chicago, June 22-26. 


National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, New Greenbriar, White Sul- 
phur Springs, week of June 8. 


Society of Chemical Industry, 
Montreal Section, Canadian Chem- 
ist’s Convention, Montreal, May 
27-29. 


Electrochemical Society, Bir- 
mingham, Hotel Tutwiler, April 
23-25: 


Thirteenth Exposition of the 
Chemical Industries, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, N. Y. City, May 4-10. 


American Oil Chemists’ Soci- 
ety, tenative, May 14-15, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. 


National Cottonseed Products 
Association, May 18-20, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. 


Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 1-3. 











Chemical Markets 


During this time, they state that over 
45,000 ‘‘Hy-Speed”’ Machines, Filters, and 
Glass-Lined Tanks have been sold. In 
1921, they occupied two small rooms. 
Today their offices and services depart- 
ment alone occupy over 9,000 sq. feet; 
which includes the largest display room 
in New York for liquid handling equip- 
ment, all in addition to a large factory in 
the Bronx, N. Y. They have a new 
catalog showing plant installations which 
will be gladly sent to interested parties. 
Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed a complaint against the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., of Chicago, charging 
unfair methods of competition through 
use in advertising of the word “naphtha.” 


New Resin Agreement 


For several years the paint, varnish, 
lacquer and enamel industries have shown 
great interest in the phthalate and similar 
synthetic resins of the polybasie acid type, 
variously designated as Alkyd, Glyptal 
and Rezyls. Development of these resins 
and their uses has been retarded, however, 
because of the patent situation. Each of 
the three groups which have been respon- 
sible for a large part of the development of 
these resins and are actively engaged in 
research in this field, namely, General 
Electric Company, duPont Company, and 
American Cyanamid Company, have been 
faced with the possibility that resins and 
products from resins which they have 
developed and placed on the market 
might come under patent control of one 
of the other groups as a result of some 
patent obtained upon an application now 
pending in the U.S. Patent Office. There 
are a large number of these applications, 
besides a considerable number of issued 
patents controlled by the three groups. 
The patents and pending patent applica- 
tion cover both the resins and their uses, 
and are not limited to the field of coating 
compositions. 

{t is now announced that the restraint 
upon the development of these synthetic 
resins on account of patents has been re- 
moved by a series of agreements. The 
parties to these agreements are General 
Electric Company and its controlled com- 
panies, E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany and its controlled companies, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company and its con- 
trolled companies (including the Rezyl 
Corporation) and the Ellis-Foster Com- 
pany which, together with Rezyl Corpor- 
ation controls the inventions of Carleton 
Ellis in this field. The purpose of these 
agreements is to make it possible for each 
group to pursue its technical and commer- 
cial development in this resin field with 
the assurance of immunity against prose- 
cution of itself or its customers under the 
patents that are at present owned or may 
shortly be obtained by the other groups. 
Greatly increased activity in synthetic 
resins is expected to result. 
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Roof Timbers of Large Paper Mill Treated with 

Zinc Chloride to Prevent Premature Replace- 

ment, Resulting in Minimum Maintenance 

Cost. Timbers Painted White After Installing 

Same as if Untreated Timber Had Been Used. 
™, x 





























Prevent ROT in Mill Timbers 


ONDITIONS in textile mills, paper and pulp mills, refrigeration 
C plants, and many other establishments are known to be 
conducive to the early rotting of wood. And wood decay is both 
troublesome and expensive. 


Mill timbers treated with Zinc Chloride have from three to ten 
times greater life than untreated timbers thereby eliminating the 
need of costly replacements. 


Zinc Chloride treated wood is fire retarding and termite resisting. 
It is clean, odorless and paintable. 


Commercial wood preserving plants are available for treating 
wood under pressure—assuring the deepest possible penetration 
: of every structural timber that goes into your mill. Write us for 
' THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. ! oon a aad d decciied wa 

| 629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio : their names and addresses and more detailed information con- 
| Please send me, without cost or obligation, ; cerning wood preservation. 


| your booklet “Looking Ahead Twenty Years in | 








—— THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY , Incorporated 
| Address | CLEVELAND OHIO 

City ' 
State ! Branches in principal cities 











GRASSELLI 


H.ORIDE 
| PORN Preventive of DECAY in Mill ait 
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Reports that the Barnsdall Corp. con- 
templated entering into the synthetic 
production of butyl alcohol were current 
in chemical circles. 


Warner Chemical, United Chemical, and 
Westvaco Chlorine and their subsidiaries 
are now in their new offices on the 10th 
floor of the Chrysler Building, New York 
City. The telephone number remains un- 
changed. 


Lactic Acid is now being manufactured 
by the Lactate Corporation, 7 Van Brunt 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. This acid, is 
made according to a process which has 
been developed by the company in its 
own plant. The company holds the 
patents for the process. 

The Lactate Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, with Mr. B. R. Armour as its 
president. 


Van Schaack Bros. Chemical Wks., Inc., 
have combined office and warehouse facil- 
ities at Pennsylvania and Jacobus Ave- 
nues, South Kearny, N. J. 


The Koppers Company announces that 
the sale and distribution of all the products 
of its subsidiaries, the American Tar 
Products Company, the Koppers Products 
Company, and the Tar Products Corpora- 
tion, will be consolidated and unified under 
the name of Koppers Products Co., effec- 
tive March 1, 1931. 

American Patents Development Corp. 
and Dry Ice Corp. of America lost their 
suit in Supreme Court against Carbice 
Corp. of America for infringement of a 
patent covering the manufacture of 
solidified carbon dioxide or “‘dry ice’’ as a 
refrigerant. 

The Carbice Corp. sold its solid carbon 
dioxide to a user of the patent and suit 
was instituted by the development corpor- 
ation for infringement of its patent. 


Completion of the expansion program 
involving the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 by the Solvay Process 
Co., a unit of Allied, in the Syracuse area 
has been set for April 1. Enlargement of 
the brine pipe lines from the wells in Tully, 
N. Y., to the Solvay Process plant in Sol- 
vay, N. Y., to a 20-inch main, double the 
size of the original main, has been com- 
pleted and brine has been flowing through 
the new line since late in December. This 
work alone cost more than $1,000,000. 


One of the first industrial films to re- 
ceive a general television broadcast will 
be the Hercules Powder Company’s 
motion-picture ‘““The Doings of Turp and 
Tine.” The film will be broadcast from 
station W2XCD, Saturday _ evening, 
March 14. 
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Company News 


Petroleum Chemical Corp., subsidiary 
of National Distillers Products Corp., has 
filed suit in U. 8. District Court for Dis- 
trict of New Jersey against Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey for infringement of 
patents covering the production of higher 
alcohols from liquefed petroleum gases. 

Petroleum Chemical has been chiefly 
sponsored by National Distillers, Barns- 
dall Oil Co., Blair & Co., and A. D. Little, 
Ine., chemical engineers. It has been 
operated jointly by National Distillers 
and Barnsdall Oil Co., and has been mar- 
keting solvent alcohols to the general 
trade. Its plant is located at Barnsdall, 
Oklahoma. 








The use of allegheny metal in chemical 

plants in the form of pipe, tanks and 

heat exchangers has been extended to 
containers for corrosive acids 


Construction work on the Bound Brook 
plant of Bakelite Corporation is now 
rapidly nearing completion. The main 
building, which is of steel and brick con- 
struction, 400 feet square and 90 feet high, 
is about 95 per cent complete. The five 
other large buildings, also of brick and 
steel, which will be used for manufacturing 
purposes, and nine auxiliary buildings, in- 
cluding boiler plant, machine plant, and 
power house, are also practically finished. 


The Flintkote Co. through its subsid- 
iary, the Flintkote Roads, Inc., has been 
awarded contract by the state of New 
York for about 1,750,000 gallons of asphalt 
emulsion, covering 1931 requirements of 
the state for road purposes. 


John 8. Crowl has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Westmorehead Chemical & 
Color Co. of New Castle and Philadelphia. 


The Holston River Power Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the American Cyanamid Co., 
has secured an option on 2,100 acres near 
here, which extends until September 20. 


Chemical Markets 


Much interest centers in the proposed 
$25,000,000 electrochemical development 
planned. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. is mailing to its 
customers and trade a letter denying 
alleged infringements of patents claimed 
by Tubize Chatillon Corp. in a recent suit 
in Wilmington, Del., and guaranteeing its 
customers against loss on claim of infringe- 
ment. 


For the purpose of making a test for 
either sulfur or oil, Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. has spudded in a well on a 60-acre 
tract of land at Moss Bluff near Liberty, 
Texas. 

The Tubize Chatillon Corp. has filed 
suit in the United States District Court in 
Wilmington against the Industrial Rayon 
Corp. for infringement of the Singmaster 
patent No. 1,725,742, which was issued 
August 20, 1929, and the Gardner patent 
No. 1,692,372 issued November 20, 1928, 
both which were filed in 1927 and pertain 
to the use of fine pigment particles in the 
manufacture of its low-lustre yarn called 
Chardonize. 


Equipment Companies 


The newly elected officers of Duriron 
Co. are as follows: President, Wm. E. 
Hall, New York City; Vice-Presidents, 
Dudley H. Miller, St. Marys, Pa., John R. 
Pitman, New York City; Secretary 
Robert C. Schenck, Dayton; Treasurer, 
E. B. Thacker, Dayton. Mr. Dudley H. 
Miller was appointed General Manager. 
Mr. Wm. E. Hall succeeds Mr. P. D. 
Schenck, the late president and founder 
of the company. 


Appointment of Lloyd C. Cooley as their 
mid-western representative with head- 
quarters at 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
has been announced by the F. J. Stokes 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, manufacturers 
of chemical and pharmaceutical machinery 
and special process equipment. 


Austin Co. has reduced costs on electric 
welding construction so that for the first 
time cost of this type of construction is 
said to be cheaper than the older riveted 
type. 


A new method of lining steel tubing 
with a variety of metals or alloys to ac- 
complish results heretofore not possible 
has just been announced by the Detroit 
Seamless Steel Tubes Company, which 
has secured exclusive patent rights to the 
process. 

The Lukens Steel Co.’s plant at New 
Orleans has been purchased by the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., according to an- 
nouncement by officials of the latter com- 
pany. 
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‘““Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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New Construction 


The Natural Products Refining Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. has announced the 
adoption of a building expansion program 
which will greatly increase the present 
production capacity of chrome products. 

The American Hard Rubber Co. has 
announced plant expenditure approxi- 
mately of $150,000 for new construction 
at its Butler, N. J. works. 

Outside construction work has started 
on the new cellulose acetate plant of the 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. at Kingsport, 
Tenn. 


Personal 


R. R. M. Carpenter has retired as a 
member of the executive committee of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. He will 
remain as a director and a vice president. 

A. W. Peet has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. Mr. Peet succeeds Sydney M. 
Colgate, deceased. C. L. Frederick, gen- 
eral domestic sales manager and Sydney 
Kirkman, president of Kirkman & Son, 
were elected directors. 

Albert C. Lehman, president of Blaw 
Knox Co., sailed for Europe aboard the 
French liner France recently on a ten 
weeks business and pleasure trip. 

Alexander Silverman was elected Vice- 
president of the American Ceramic Society 
at its meeting in Cleveland on February 25. 


Bookshelf 


Steel Construction, by Henry J. Burt 
and Herman Ritow, $2.50, 434 pages, 
published by American Technical So- 
ciety, Chicago. 

An illustrated text and reference book 
on the design of steel framework for 
buildings. 

Machine Shop Work, by Frederick W. 
Turner and Oscar E. Perrigo, $2.50, 
407 pages, published by American 
Technical Society, Chicago. 

An illustrated treatise on approved shop 
methods, including the construction, uses 
and operation of tools and machines. 
Machine Drawing, by Charles L. Griffin 

and Robert H. Fortman, $2.00, 288 

pages, published by American Techni- 

cal Society, Chicago. 

A new and comprehensive illustrated 
treatise on the subject. 

Official Directory of the British Chem- 

ical Manufacturers’ Association, 1931, 
published by the British Chemical Plant 
Manufacturers’ Association, London. 
A directory of the members and a list 

of their products and services, obtainable 

free from the publishers by users of 
chemical plant. 
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R & H Chairman Retires 


A career of almost half a century in the 
chemical manufacturing industry was 
brought to a close with the recent retire- 
ment of Mr. William A. Hamann, as chair- 
man and director of the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Retirement was due to a desire to give up 
active business. The company operates 
plants at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Perth 





William A. Hamann 


Amboy, N. J. and El Monte, Calif., pro- 
ducing a variety of chemical specialties 
which are used in many industries. 

It was in 1885 that Mr. Hamann joined 
Roessler and Hasslacher, as the present 
company was then known. This was four 
years before the firm changed its name to 
The Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. His early years with the company 
were spent in the business department, as 
clerk, shipper and many other jobs, for the 
company was small. This varied exper- 
ience stood Mr. Hamann in good stead for 
as the company grew, Mr. Hamann grad- 
ually assumed greater responsibilities. He 
was successively secretary, treasurer, vice- 
president, and in 1926, president of the 
company. In the early part of 1928, 
Mr. Hamann became chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Hamann’s long service with the 
company was marked by the continuous 
and sturdy growth of the concern to one of 
the leading chemical manufacturers in the 
United States. He was instrumental in 
this development, helping to introduce 
and maintain company policies which did 
much to promote the company’s pros- 
perity, prestige and a solidarity within the 
organization itself. 


Sulfur Tax 


A further threat has been made in the 
Texas Legislature to raise the present 
sulfur tax from 55 cents per ton to $1 a 
ton. The 55 cent sulfur levy was adopted 
last vear after a prolonged debate as a 
last-minute compromise. E. M. Barron, 
chairman of the subcommittee, expressed 
the opinion at the close of last week that 
the higher sulfur tax would be adopted. 
He also predicted that natural gas would 
have to pay a severance tax. 


Chemical Markets 


Government Bulletins 


3061. A study of the properties of 
Texas polyhalite pertaining to the extrac- 
tion of potash. III. Caleination of 
polyhalite in a rotary kiln of laboratory 
size; by Loyal Clarke, J. M. Davidson, 
and H. H. Storch. 12 p. 2 illus. 

Describes construction and operation of rotary 
kiln. Gives results of study of the variables and of 
factors affecting extraction procedure. Discusses 
results of calcination extraction experiments on 10 
to 100 mesh Polish polyhalite and on such polyha- 
lite of other degrees of fineness. 

3062. A study of the properties of Texas 
polyhalite pertaining to the extraction 
of potash. IV. Experiments on the pro- 
duction of potassium chloride, by the 
evaporation of leach liquors from decom- 
position of unclaimed polyhalite by boiling 
saturated sodium chloride solutions; by 
H. H. Storch and F. Frass. 7 p. 

Reports that ——— of 90 per cent of the 
water of the leach liquors interspersed with three 
crystallization steps will yield 78 per cent of the 
potash as crude KC1 which may be readily refined 
to produce pure KCI. The preliminary production 
cost estimate is about $20 per ton. The possibility 
of industrially workable deposits of sylvanite in 
Texas and New Mexico is mentioned. 

3087. Consumption of explosives in 
December, 1930; by W. W. Adams and 
L. 8S. Gerry. 10 p. 

A monthly report of manufacture and sales of 
explosives. 

6429. Method and cost of recovering 
quicksilver from low-grade ore at the re- 
duction plant of the Sulphur Bank Syndi- 
cate, Clearlake, Calif.; by Worthen Brad- 
ley. 17 p. 6 illus. 

An issue in a series of papers dealing with metal- 
Iurgical practice and costs. Describes the ore 
treated and the present method of reduction. Gives 
detailed cost data. 

6439. Effect on workers of air condi- 
tions; by R. R. Sayers. 31 p. 

Summarizes recent literature on exposure to 


dusts, on exposure to toxic or noxious gases, and on 
abnormal temperatures and humidities. 


Single copies of the above publica- 
tions may be obtained without cost 
from the Section of Publications, U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, Washington. D.C. 


S. O. of N. J. Insurance 


An industrial insurance and _ pension 
plan for the 45,000 employes of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York, to be 
administered by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company under terms which 
make it the largest transaction of its kind 
ever undertaken by a private corporation, 
was announced recently by Herbert L. 
Pratt, chairman of the board of the oil 
company. 


Alcohol Regulations 


Announcement comes from Washington 
that the long awaited alcohol regulations 
are to be placed in effect on April 1. 
Several tentative dates have been set for 
their promulgation but each time the date 
has been moved forward for one reason 
or another. 
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Institutions, like the industries they serve, develop and 


prosper through their ability to select and interest the 
outstanding men in their fields. Since 1871...sixty years 


--.Klipstein has grown steadily in personnel and re- 





sources, and maintains at all times a service geared to 


the ever widening demands of the consuming industries. 


KLIPSTEIN 


9 3 5 FIFTH AVENUE +: NE W eo @S& 


Communicate with Our Nearest Service Branch 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. ; PHILADELPHIA ° PROVIDENCE : BOSTON * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND ° SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES . MONTREAL 
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The Financial Markets 


*“Cosach”’ Financing Announced—Stocks Lose February Gains 
—Vanadium Proposes New Financing—Penn. Salt Dividend 


Lowered. 


The long awaited announcement on the 
financing of the new Nitrate Co. of Chile 
(Cosach) was made public near the close 
of the month. Negotiations have been 
going on in New York for several months 
between the representatives of the Chilean 
government, the new company, the Gug- 
genheim interests and several banking 
syndicates. 


*“Cosach”’ Bonds Sold 


The entire issue has been underwritten. 
A part of the issue, aggregating £3,000,000 
sterling, will be offered in London and on 
the Continent on Monday. 

A banking syndicate composed of J. 
Henry Schroeder & Co.; Baring Bros. 
Co., Ltd.; N. M. Rothschild and Morgan, 
Grenfell & Co. has been formed to dispose 
of £2,000,000 of the bonds in London. 
In Holland £500,000 of the bonds will be 
sold through Mendelssohn & Neder- 
landsche, Handelmaatschappij, and in 
Switzerland, the Credit Suisse will sell 
£400,000. Another £100,000 has been 
allocated to Sweden. An issue of $19,000, 
000 of the bonds has been subscribed 
privately by the National City Co., the 
Guggenheim interests and the Anglo- 
South American Bank. The announce- 
ment by Senor Ramirez stated that the 
date of public issue by this banking 
group in New York is as yet indefinite. 

Proceeds of the bond sale, to approxi- 
mate $30,000,000 will -be divided into 
$22,000,000 for the Chilean Government 
and $8,000,000 for the Cosach company, 
to be used as current working capi- 
tal. There are authorized $50,000,000 of 
the bonds, but no indication has been 
given as to the disposition of the $16,- 
000,000 not now sold. 

The final stipulation governing the 
payments follows closely on the pre- 
liminary arrangements made last summer. 


Stock Prices Sag 


The first week of the past month 
witnessed the stock market in a very 
tired state after its remarkable rally in 
February. Under the influence of the 
unfavorable action of the directors of the 
New York Central in reducing the divi- 
dend, prices were lower and trading more 
restricted. The copper stocks were some- 
what bullish due to the temporary 
strengthening in the metal price. In 
the second week the unsettlement 
*N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
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continued, despite a_ slight rally in 
parts of the list. A better tone pervaded 
the Street during the third week. With 
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* 
some exceptions prices were higher. This 
upward trend in the market was of short 
duration, however, and in the closing 
week values again crumbled in the face 
of unsatisfactory dividend news from 
market leaders in the railroad and copper 
stocks. As the month ended, practically 
all of the gains of the previous month 
were wiped out, and a very definite senti- 
ment of pessimism was in evidence in the 
pronouncements issuing from the com- 
mission houses. 


Chemical Co. Stocks 


The CHemicaL MARKETS average com- 
mon stock price showed a decline of 6.7 
points on March 28 from the figure for 
February 28, a drop of 11 per cent for 
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the month. The increase in February 
over January amounted to 10+ per cent 
so that the gain in February in chemical 
common stock prices was entirely lost 
during the past month. The average 


figures for the four Fridays of the month 
were as follows: March 7, 60.2; March 14, 
58.8; March 21, 61.5; March 28, 55.6. 


Alcohol Price War 


The industrial chemical common stocks 
were of course carried along in the down- 
ward swing in the absence of definitely 
potimistic news to counteract the general 
adverse movement. Allied Chemical 
closed at the following prices for the four 
Fridays of the month: March 7, 155; 
March 14, 152144; March 21, 159%; 
March 28, 15234. The price on March 
28 represented a drop of 1814 points 
from the closing figure for February. A 
glance at the accompanying list clearly 
indicates the severity of the drop in 
values. In the face of the sharp cut in 
the price of alcohol, combined with an 
unfavorable earnings report for 1930, 
United States Industrial Aleohol was off 
2234 points, from 71!4 to 4934, and the 
other alcohol producers on the Big Board 
were in a similar position as the month 
closed. Alcohol stock values were again 
feeling the new public investment interest 
in the stocks of chemical companies. 


Oils Lower 

The oil stocks were generally weaker due 
to the unfavorable condition of the industry 
generally and the unwieldy surplus of 
crude oil that continues to plague any 
constructive action. Standard of New 
Jersey held up remarkably well under 
these conditions, and while it did show a 
loss from the closing February price, it 
was but fractionally off on March 28, 
when comparison was made with the 
closing price for the first week of the 
month. 


Unsettlement In Copper 

The copper stocks again reflected the 
unsettlement in the price of the metal. 
It seems quite impossible for producers to 
maintain the price above the 10c level 
for any extended period of time and on 
the last week Anaconda, Kennecott and 
American Smelting & Refining reacted 
with the general list. 





Name February 28 March 7 
Allied Chemical...... 171 155 
Air Reduction... . 10154 98% 
Anaconda..........- 41% 39%, 
Columbian Carbon... 106 931% 
Commercial Solvents 197% 19% 
2 eee 9914 96% 
Standard, N. J... ... 5038 46% 
iyo: So. Sr 547% 51% 
ign see 71% 6834 





Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 


March 14 March 21 March 28 Net Change 


155 159! 15234 -18% 
983% 10234 9434 ~ 6% 
37 54 391% 33! — 7% 
95% 10034 81% 2434 
19 201, 181% 13% 
96! 1063-6 98% - & 
151% 461% 44 63% 
5214 52 50! — 43% 
6714 631% 48'4 —23 
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Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





Telephone Vanderbilt 0500 - - Cable Graylime 








METHANOL 


all grades 


METHYL ACETONE 





























: 
American Potash! 
We offer ) 


14% 207 and (Basis) 307 


POTASH SALTS 


from the mines of | 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Inc. 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 














Ashcraft- Wilkinson Co. 


a Charleston, S.C. * Atlanta, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 
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Financial News 


Vanadium Corp. of America is planning 
to issue $5,000,000 10-year 5% sinking 
fund debentures. The bonds will be con- 
vertible at any time into capital stock at a 
price understood to be $80 a share. 

The proceeds of the issue will reimburse 
the corporation for expenditures on proper- 
ties of Southern Mineral Products Corp., a 
subsidiary developing a mineral body in 
Virginia. About $3,000,000 has been spent 
on the development and the new plant is 
about ready for operation. The proceeds 
of the issue also will provide additional 
working capital for further extensions and 
improvements contemplated. 

Vanadium has no other funded debt and 
only one class of stock. 


St. Joe’s Debentures 


Stockholders of St. Joseph Lead Co. 
will be asked to approve at the annual 
meeting April 9 a proposal to issue $10,000, 
000 convertible debentures. These bonds 
would be offered to stockholders in the 
ratio of $100 debentures for each twenty 
shares of stock owned. Financing for St. 
Joseph Lead would be for the purpose of 
partially reimbursing the company for 
capital expenditures which in the last four 
years have amounted to $21,607,427 in 
mine developments. 

The company at present has no bonded 
indebtedness and approval of the stock- 
holders is necessary for the issuance of any 
bonds. 


The annual stockholders meeting of 
United Chemical, Inc., was held on March 
24, and the stockholders meeting of West- 
vaco Chlorine on the following day. The 
directors of Westvaco, C. B. Ewart, V. A. 
Johnston, W. B. Thom, W. P. Patten and 
M. E. Gilbert were reelected as were the 
officers, W. B. Thom, President, W. D. 
Patten, A. M. Pitcher, Vice-Presidents, 
and M. E. Gilbert, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 


Public in Chemical Stocks 


The increase in public ownership of 
common stocks of chemical companies 
showed the greatest increase in 1930 over 
1929 when comparison is had with other 
industries, according to a comparison 
made by Hyman «& Co., of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. 





Dividends and Dates 
Stock on Divi- Pay- 


Company record dend_ = able 

Abbott Lab....... March 18 .62} April 1 
Air Reduction..... March 31 $ .75 April 15 
Allied Chem pf....March 7 1.75 April 1 
Celanese pf.......March 14. 1.75 April 1 
Colgate-Palm......March 20 .623 April 15 
du Pont, deb......April 10 1.50 April 25 
Eastman K.......March 5 1.25 April 1 
Eastman K ext....March 5 75 April 1 
Eastman K pf.....March 5 1.50 April 1 
Freeport Texas... . May 15 .75 June 1 
Gen P ink. ....-Marech 17 .62$ April 1 
Gen P ink pf. ....March 17 1.50 April 1 
Int. Nickel Cen pf . April 1 1.75 May 1 
i S Seeeeperes March 16 .75 April 1 
Math. Alk........ March 13 .50 April 1 
Math. Alk pf.. -March 13 1.75 April 1 
Monsanto. . -.March 10 314 A i veg : 


Natl. Lead pf B. .April 17 
NicholsCop A&B March 10.25 hoe 1 
Proctor & G 8%...March 15 2.200 April 15 
Union Carbide....March 4 .65 April 1 


ass 
A> 


Equipment 
le 2 ee March 12. .50 April 1 
Foster W pf.......March 12 1.75 April 1 
Gen Am Tank..... March 13 1.00 April 1 
Books Privilege 
Close Expires 
Rights 
Alum Ltd.........December 15 July 2 
Annual and Special Meetings 
Amer. Solvents & Chem.............4 April 15 
Union Carbide & Carbon........... April 21 
McKesson & Robbins.............../ April 14 
National Eiist. PYOd.. ... 26.065. s0s April 15 
PRG ONE GANG «oh cu piwcsc ss cuteees May 7 











Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
declared a quarterly dividend of 75 cents, 
placing the stock on a $3 annual basis, 
against $5 previously. Dividend is pay- 
able April 15 to stock of record March 31. 


Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents, payable 
March 20 to stock of record March 10, and 
the nae quarterly dividend of $1.25 on 
the 5% preferred, payable March 16 to 
stock of record March 5. Common divi- 
dend places the stock on a $1 annual basis 
against $4 previously. 


Hercules Powder Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 
preferred stock, payable May 15 to stock 
of record May 4 

Retiring directors and officers were re- 
elected. 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has 
lowered its annual rate from $2.50 to $1.50 
by ordering a quarterly disbursement of 
37% cents. 








STOCKHOLDERS BY GROUPS 
—————Total Stockholders Per Cent Increase 

Companies * 1928 1929 1930 1929 19380 
Miscell . (tteccsvansee Gl ae 524,712 593,519 27.5 13.1 
Public Utilities............ (18) 621,462 1,007,401 1,281,155 62.1 27.2 
ee eee (15) 604,908 808,670 844,115 33.7 4.3 
RN ory alas aierad eee (9) 206,557 255,810 300,720 15.3 15.0 
Aa eee (9) 548,644 878,330 1,002,189 60.0 14.1 
Automobile... 2.6.0.0: (7) 144,725 343,498 425,871 143.2 22.9 
Banks and Finance......... (6) 159,909 328,341 382,254 105.0 16.5 
Telegrams and Tel.......... (6) 538,899 628,467 731,757 16.7 16.4 
PM GPa al boca eo Rsdiw dies © 4 (4) 188,942 224,103 245,619 15.6 9.6 
COGUNGUIB ?. 6.62 4s 6es0s ears (3) 46,707 83,718 99,809 79.2 19.2 
Chis Stores. . .....5 6565 (3) 46,508 118,849 138,506 156.0 16.9 

*Number of companies + repeating’. 
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Chemical Markets 


“New Highs and Lows 


High 
Am. Agr. C. Hercules Pow 
Am. smelt Ref. pf Int. Nickel pf 
Am. Zn pf Int. Print Ink 
Certainteed pf Johns Manville 
Colgate-Palm Monsanto 
Corn Prod pf National Lead pf A 
Du Pont 6% Newport A 
Eastman K pf Spencer Kellogg 
Freeport Texas U. 8. Gypsum 
Gen. Printing Ink Westvaco Chl 
Lows 
Allied C Stand. N. J. 
Atlas Powder Tenn. Corp. 
Olivers Filters pf Texas Corp. 
Pure Oil pf U.S. Ind Al 
St. Josephs Ld 
Stand Cal 


*Up to and including March 27. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. has reduced its dividend rate from $5 
to $4 on the common stock. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 37% cents, 
payable May 18 to stock of record April 
11. This places the stock on a $1.50 
annual basis, against $2.50 previously. 

Link-Belt Co. has declared the regular 
quarterly dividends of 60 cents on the 
common stock, payable June 1 to stock of 
record May 15 and $1.62'% on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 1 to stock of 
record March 24. 

Retiring directors and officers were 
reelected. 


Listings 
International Match Corp., $500,000 
additional ten-year 5° convertible gold 
debentures, due January 15, 1941. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 144, 
871 shares of 7° cumulative dividend 
prior preference stock ($100 par value). 


At the annual meeting of Vulcan Detin- 
ning Co., May 7th next, stockholders will 
be asked to vote for a reduction in the com- 
pany’s capital stock by the retirement of 
the 4,485 shares of the preferred stock now 
held in the treasury. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Monsanto Chemical Works, 
held Tuesday morning, March 24, the fol- 
lowing directors were re-elected to serve 
during the ensuing year: John F. Queeny, 
Edgar M. Queeny, Gaston DuBois, Theo- 
dore Rassieur, Joseph D. Lumaghi, James 
Becker, Howell W. Murray, Charles 
Belknap, Philip Stockton, J. W. Livingston 
and H. O. McDonough. 





Over the Counter Prices 


Company Bid Asked 
Am. Hard Rubber............ 32 in 
pe A i ae 10 14 
Dixon Crucible............+-: 130 145 
Serre ee errr re 32 38 
SS ree 74 78 


Salles COPMOMG.. c. cece noses 
Tubise Chat. pf........cccsece 3 

Woaretster Balt... 5 ccc cence 87 92 
Closing prices, Saturday, March 28. 











EXTRAORDINARY 


T’S the little extra measure . 
tion... 





. beyond expecta- 
that attracts attention ahd favor to an 
individual, an organization, or a product. 


STANDARD GRADE 
SILICATE OF SODA 


. goes just a bit beyond mere sufficiency .. it is 
aimed to exceed expectations..and invariably does. 


Chemistry . . guiding the destiny of manifold 
industrial pursuits . . times this extra measure of 
Quality to the needs of its formulae. 


STANDARD GRADE SILICATE 
A 
STANDARD for COMPARISON 


Standard 
Silicate Company 


CINCINNATI: 


OFFICE: 414 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
FACTORIES’ Cincinnati,O. Lockport, N.Y. Marseilles, Ill Jersey City, N.J 
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Factorie, 


getter Servin, 


























Chemical Markets 


When 
will you be 


‘free? 


F YOU are interested in Naphthas, Lac- 


quer Diluents, or other solvents, you 
are interested in us, because we have so 
much to tell you, so much news of what’s 


going on in your field and ours. 


You know, we specialize in fractionating 
narrow distillation in developing 
special cuts of Naphthas, special grades of 
Lacquer Diluents. And all of these are pure 
petroleum products. This should indicate 
to you the tremendous possibilities a con- 
tact with us must have—the great poten- 
tialities of our being able to do you and your 
business a lot of good. 


ranges, 


So, when will you be free to “go into con- 
ference’ with us) We have no strings on 
this question—it doesn’t mean a penny of 
cost to you. All we want is to meet and 
discuss with you the things both of us are so 
vitally interested in. Just drop us a card 
and we'll arrange a mutually agreeable 
appointment. 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


306 So. Michigan Ave. 205 East 42nd Street 


hicago New York 
General Motors Bldg. 3520 W. 140th Street 
Detroit, Mich. Cleveland, O. 


Chemical Solvents, Inc., 110 E. 42nd Street 
New York 
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Company Reports 


Allied Net $5,000,000 Less 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. and subsidiaries for year ended 
December 31, 1930, shows net income of £25,103,539 after de- 
preciation, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 7°% preferred 
dividends, to $9.77 a share on 2,286,980 no-par shares of common 
stock. This compares with $30,198,523 or $12.60 a share on 2, 
178,109 shares in 1929. 

Surplus after dividends in 1930 was $8,472,070 against $14, 
379,926 in previous year. 

Current assets on December 31, last, amounted to $155,451,336 
including cash, government and marketable securities of $113, 
320,484 and current liabilities were $8,715,055 leaving net 
working capital of $146,736,281 compared with current assets of 
$157,776,046, current liabilities $9,520,724 and net working 
capital of $148,255,322 at close of previous year. 

Consolidated income account for year 1930 compares as 


follows: 
1930 1929 1928 1927 


*Gross inc... . 


Ped tax...... 


Net inco... 
Pid diva..... 
Com divs.... 


Surplus. ... 
P & Lsurp... 





$27,886,685 $33,384,552 
2,783,146 3,186,029 
25, 103,539 $30, 198,523 
2,749,943 2,749,943 
13,881,526 13,068, 654 


$8,472,070 
204,133,460 





$14,379, 9: 26 
196,205,745 


$29,871,001 
2,908,561 
$: 26,962, 441 
749, ‘94: 3 
13'068°654 
$11,143,844 
181,825,818 


*After expenses, depreciation, ordinary taxes, etc. 





Nickel Earnings Halved 


$27,7 1. 4,7 36 
3,127,864 
$24,586,872 
2,749,943 
13, 068, 654 


$s, 768,27! 5 
170,681,974 


International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., and subsidiaries, for 


year ended December 31, 


1930, shows net profit of $11,770,060 
after interest, federal taxes, depreciation, depletion, etc., equiva- 
lent, after 7% preferred dividends, to 67 cents a share on 14,584, 
025 no-par shares of common stock outstanding at end of year. 
This compares with $22,235,996 or $1.47 a share on 13,758,208 
common shares at end of 1929. 

Net profit for quarter ended December 31, 1930, was $1,872,225 
after above charges, equal to 9 cents a share on 14,584,025 no-par 
shares of common stock, comparing with $2,013,961 or 10 cents 
a share on 14,584,025 common shares in preceding quarter and 
$5,370,243 or 36 cents a share on 13,758, 208 common shares in 
December quarter of 1929. 





Consolidated income account for year 


1930 compares as 











follows: 
1930 1929 1928 

ME PEERIINIS 5.6) 6-05: kca or e.e oes o'erns $18,389,983 $29,353,073 $16,076,595 
CURSE INCOMES ooo sce cc ccs 616,858 1,800,587 629,999 

CR ae sce SOE rele Srere $19,006,841 $31,153,660 $16,706,594 
NE 5 ib crespcic eae eras 1,552,027 1,846,316 967,478 
Se Serre rr errr 1,229,657 2,682,395 1,188,679 
SR Se rire re 481,158 448,066 anced 
Depr, depl, etc.............. 3,973,939 3,940,887 2,151,120 

Net profit $11,770,060 $22,235,996 $12,399,317 
be To ee 1,933,920 2,040,501 557,034 
Common dividends.......... 14,148,941 12,375,704 4,331,096 

MRD a hs oeeee Re tees $4,312,801 $$7,819,791 $37,511,187 
EG Us COHN i vias ccicccsd 780,778,815 73,387,700 33,169,819 





United Chemical Net Profit Drops 


United Chemicals Inc., and subsidiaries show sales of $6,356, 
After deducting profits 


153 and net profits of $815,122 in 1930. 
applicable to minority interest, 
Chemicals preferred amounted to $476,150. 
common shares 


$111,899. 


portion applicable to United 
Balance for 102,000 


was $130,700. The consolidated balance sheet 
shows current assets of $3,284,724, against current liabilities of 


During the year the company acquired control of Industrial 


Chemical Corporation, Ltd., 


which in turn owns California 





Chemical Corporation, Sierra Magnesite Co., National Kellastone 
Co. and National Reduction Co., engaged in the production and 
sale of bromides and various calcium and magnesium products. 
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Newport Reports Lower Profit 


Newport Company and its subsidiary companies report a net 
profit of $863,404 for the year ended December 31, 1930, after 
depreciation, interest, Federal taxes and other charges. This 
was equal to $1.47 a share on the common shares outstanding 
after dividends on the convertible class A shares. It compared 
with $1,682,285, or $3.50 a common share in 1929. The surplus 
account showed a surplus of $7,241,518 as of December 31, 1930, 
compared with $6,848,671 on the same day in 1929. 

The consolidated income account for 1930 compared with 1929 
as follows: 





1930 1929 
INN MONS co aicty cee cde avs cece dasene $9,302,938 $11,084,646 
COE DIE WEBB So oes 5 Kh 6 icc wk oe cues 7,718,488 8,659,708 
SOR 2S oo crc eh slain eee eee $1,584,450 $2,424,938 
NEUEN Ss 2 370 Sc o.ck' a anc'dw adleld ewe hoe eats 40,816 33,389 
MRE 6) OS eae ah 8 ewig. cal ee $1,625,266 $2,458,327 
RU ok ae eae ens ake wa 634,932 557,750 
IS oa fc Eas o's ts exere deca eee + 19,705 22,292 
IMR si cain asl U ah cctiw ene oe eae 105,225 196,000 
ORR Ma cai ache ci ee wee ee oe ROA $865, 104 “$1 682,285 > 
Ce II 6. ove vecc ck cucececcieéades 102,560 264,971 
Common dividends................. rr 997,689 393,573 
RUNES re cic Celanurh cae nc siaeerew ee es $234,845 *$1,023,741 
*Surplus. 





Merck Earns $8 a Share 


Merck Corp. for year ended December 31, 1930, shows net 
profit of $271,585 after expenses and taxes, equivalent to $8 a 
share (par $100) on 33,950 issued shares of 8° prefer red stock on 
which unpaid cumulative dividends amounted to 34° at end of 
year. This compares with $428,080 or $12.61 a share on pre- 
ferred stock in 1929. Net profit of Merck & Co., Inc., and sub- 
sidiaries, controlled by Merck Corp. for year ended December 31, 
1930, was $426,206 after depreciation, interest, amortization and 
federal taxes, equal to $4.26 a share on 100,000 shares of no-par 
stock. This compares with $696,782 or $6.97 a share in 1929. 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. for year ended December 31, 1930, 
shows net profit of $4,743,538 after depreciation, epetion fed- 
eral taxes, ete., equivalent to $2.19 a share (par $25) on 2,166,524 
shares of stock. This compares with $11,685,311 or $5.39 a 
share in 1929. 

Income account for year 1930 compares as follows: 











1930 1929 1928 1927 
~ GONG 6 sac eanns as $9,121,841 *$17,148,132 $13,988,000 $11,667,755 
pr, depl, etc........ 3,928,303 4,112,821 4,311,634 4,362,400 
Fed ¢ oe eee ee 450,000 1,350,000 1,207,593 875,000 
INGO PRUB G5 ces sicas $4,743,538 $11, 685, 311 $8,468,773 $6,430,355 
errr 4,322,916 6,491,874 4,037,301 6,395,596 





Samplase 2.4 icv eecs $420,622 $5,193,437 $4,431,472 «$34,759 
*Includes unused tax reserve of $40,478. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. reports for year ended 
December 31, 1930, showing consolidated net income of $11,098, 
751 after interest, depreciation, depletion and federal taxes, 
equivalent, after deducting preferred dividends, to $3.77 a share 
on 1,829,940 no-par shares of common stock which will be out- 
standing when all old stock has been exchanged for new stock. 
This compares with $21,831,583 or $10.02 a common share, on 
above number of shares, in 1929. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., and subsidiaries, for year ended 
December 31, 1930, shows net profit of $1,811,348 after deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after dividend requirements 
on 7% preferred stock, retired during the year, to $4.01 a share 
on 424,965 shares of no-par common stock. In 1929 company 
reported net profit of $1,882,441 after interest, depreciation, 
federal taxes, and after deducting $290,569 writeoff of properties, 
equal to $3.97 a share on the common stock. 


National Lead Co. for year ended December 31, 1930, shows 
net profit of $4,675,098 after taxes and reserves, equivalent after 
preferred dividends to $7.58 a share on 309,831 shares of common 
stock. 
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International Salt Nets $3.23 


International Salt Co. and subsidiaries report, for year ended 
December 31, 1930, net income of $679,480, after taxes, interest, 
depreciation and depletion, equivalent to $3.23 a share on aver- 
age number of shares outstanding during the year, and $2.83 
a share on 240,000 shares at end of year. In the preceding year, 
company reported net income of $687,767, or $11.32 a share 
(par $100) on 60,771 shares of stock then outstanding. 

Consolidated income account of International Salt Co. and 
subsidiaries for year 1930, compares as follows: 


1930 1929 1928 1927 

*Total inc... ......$1,041,185 $980,382 $731,450 $639,508 
Exp. tax etc....... 98,665 23,735 17,169 32,117 
Bond int. ete...... 262,950 268,838 274,662 280,262 

Balance........ $679,520 $687,809 $439,619 $327,129 
App to min int.... 40 42 24 109 

Net ine......... $679,480 $687,767 $439,595 $327,020 
Divs (old stk)..... 211,157 273,470 91,156 364,627 
Divs (new stk).... 360,000 
Surplus........... $108,823 $414,297 $348,439  13837,607 

*After depreciation, depletion and taxes. {Deficit. 





Eagle-Picher Lead Co. and subsidiary, Eagle-Picher Mining & 
Smelting Co., report for year ended December 31, 1930, net loss 
of $1,919,465 after inventory loss, reserve for further losses and 
additional reserve for doubtful accounts. This compares with 
net profit in 1929 of $1,215,812 after charges, depreciation and 
federal taxes, equivalent after dividend requirements on 8,390 
shares of 6% preferred stock to $1.16 (par $20) on 1,000,000 
shares of common stock. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Chemical Markets, published monthly at Pittsfield, Mass., April 1, 1931. 
State of New York, County of New York—ss. 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Williams Haynes, who, having been duly sworn 
cesatilies to law, deposes and says that he is the Publisher of the Chemical 
Markets, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circu- 
lation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Williams Haynes, 25 Spruce St., New 
York, N. Y.; Editor, none; Managing Editor, W. J. Murphy, 25 Spruce St., 
aed ks Y.; Business Manager, William F. George, 25 Spruce St., New 

ork, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) Chemical Markets, Inc.; 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y.; 
Williams Haynes, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y.; William F. George, 25 
Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding one per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

Williams Haynes, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st day of March, 1931. Marga- 
ret A. Burt (Commissioner of Deeds, N. Y. Co. Clerk’s No. 70 N. Y. Reg. 
No. 32B2. Commission expires March 3, 1932.) 


(Seal.) 
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Carbide 1930 Net $28,041,425 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. and subsidiaries for year 
ended December 31, 1930, shows net income of $28,041,425 after 
federal taxes, depreciation, depletion, interest and subsidiary 
preferred dividends, equivalent to $3.12 a share on 9,000,743 
no-par shares of stock outstanding at end of year. This compares 
with net income in 1929 of $35,427,024 or $4.19 a share on 8,453, 
723 average shares during the year and $3.94 a share on 8,981,581 
shares at end of year. 

Consolidated income account for year 1930, compares as 
follows: 











1930 1929 1928 1927 
Net af fed tx. $37,002,705 $44, 126,066 $39,527,253 $34,195,682 
Depr dep] ete 7,812,932 7,461,240 7,694,857 7,655, 190 
Balance... . $29,189,773 $36,664,826 $31,832,396 $26,540, 492 2 
Interest...... 611,670 674,802 692,014 706,832 
Sub pf divs... 536,678 563,000 653,000 493,000 
Net inc.... 28,041,425 $35,427,024 $30,577 7,382 $25, 340, 660 
Dividends... . 23,395, 734 20,736,657 16,235,208 15 958,398 











Surplus.... $4, 645, 691 $14, 690, 367 $14, 342,17 7 4 $9,382,262 
P&Lesurp... *98,579,703 : 96,781,281 86,606,035 72'557, ‘917 
*After deduction of net adjustments amounting to $2,847,269. 








Monroe Chemical Co. for year ended December 31, 1930, 
reports net profit of $240,465 after depreciation, interest and 
federal taxes equivalent after allowing for dividend requirements 

n 29,250 shares of $3.50 preference stock, to $1.09 a share on 
126,000 no-par shares of common stock. This compares with net 
profit in 1929, (including earnings of Mary T. Goldman Co. from 
August 1) of $400,489 or $2.54 a share on 116,173 shares of 
common stock then outstanding. 


Vulcan Detinning Co. reports for year ended December 31, 
1930, net profit of $335,734 after charges, depreciation and 
reserve for taxes, equivalent after dividend requirements on 
19,709 shares of 7% preferred stock outstanding at close of the 
year to $6.13 a Pe on 32,258 shares of common stock. This 
compares with $618,696 or $14.05 a share on combined 20,000 
shares of common and 12,258 shares of Class A common shares 
in 1929. 


United States Gypsum Co. reports for year ended December 31, 
1930, net income of $5,408,685 after depreciation, depletion, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 7° preferred dividends, to 
$4.01 a share (par $20) on 1,212,598 shares of common stock out- 
standing at end of year. This compares with $5,102,305, or $3.98 
a share on 1,149,290 shares outstanding at end of 1929. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. and subsidiaries, including opera- 
tions of Kirkman & Son, Inc., acquired during the year, for year 
ended December 31, 1930, shows net profit of $8,550,055 after 
depreciation, interest and federal taxes. This is equivalent, after 
6% preferred dividend requirements, including allowance for full 
year’s dividends on preferred stock issued for Kirkman & Son, Inc., 
on October 1, 1930, to $3.76 a share on 1,999,970 no-par shares 
of common stock and compares with $8,910,631 or $4.03 a com- 
mon share in 1929. 


St. Joseph Lead Co. and subsidiaries for year ended December 
31, 1930, shows profit of $4,076,460 after depreciation, federal 
taxes and minority interest, but before depletion, equivalent to 
$2.09 a share (par $10) on 1,950,462 shares of stock comparing 
with profit of $9,730,742 or $4.99 a share before depletion in 1929. 
Net profit after depletion for 1930, amounted to $1,509,991 equal 
to 77 cents a share against $7,466,002 or $3.83 a share in previous 
year. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. for year ended December 31, 1930, 
shows net profit of $1,547,529 after depreciation, interest and 
federal taxes, equivalent to $7.74 a share on 200,000 shares of 
stock. This compares with $1,451,729 or $7.63 a share on 190,068 
shares in 1929. 
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Vanadium Earnings Slump 


Vanadium Corp. of America and subsidiaries for year ended 
December 31, 1930, shows net income of $1,116,983 after federal 
taxes, depreciation, depletion, etc., equivalent to $3.04 a share 
on 366,637 no-par shares of capital stock, excluding 11,730 shares 
owned by the corporation. This compares with $1,849,886 or 
$5.26 share on 351,637 shares in 1929, excluding stock in treasury. 
Based on 378,367 issued shares of stock including treasury 
shares outstanding at end of year, 1930 net income is equal to 
$2.95 a share, comparing with $4.89 a share on the same number 
of shares in previous year. 

Consolidated income account for year 1930 compares as follows: 





1930 1929 1928 1297 

PNet catit. 6... ae $981,287 $2,328,830 $1,976,165 
ee t697, 001 344,561 216,794 

TOtal Wie... cokes $1,678, 378 $2,67 3,391 $2,192,959 
Depr & depl.......... 512,202 608,448 251,305 
i | a eee = 207,630 228,704 
CVGNGE CHER. «cass css 7,427 6,926 

Net ine. ...... ecu $1,116, 983 $1, 849,! S86 $1,706, 024 $1,! 849, 240 
os) 1,088,586 1,468,648 1,506, 548 i 506, 548 

Co ae 28, 397 $381,2: 38 $199, 476 6 $: 342 ? 692 2 


*After expenses, ordinary repairs and maintenance. fIncludes profit on 
resale of company’s own stock. 





Equipment Companies 


Foster-Wheeler Corp., reports for year ended December 31, 
1930, net income of $1,651,276 after taxes and depreciation, 
equivalent, after 7 per cent preferred dividends, to $6.34 a share 
on 239,015 no-par shares of common stock. This compares with 
$1,614,970, or $6.05 a share, on 231,055 common shares in 1929. 





Westinghouse Sales $180,283,579 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. shows net income 
available for dividends equivalent to $4.45 a share on outstanding 
common and preferred stock, which compares with $10.15 a 
share earned in 1929. Gross sales of the company last year 
totaled $180,283,579, as compared to $216,364,588 for 1929, 
while net manufacturing profits amounted to $8,312,461, against 
$21,992,601 in 1929. Net income available for dividends in 1930 
is shown to have been $11,281,705, as compared to $27,062,611 
the previous year. 

Dividend requirements of the company last year were met 
partly out of surplus with the result that this item on the balance 
sheet was $1,445,023 lower at the close of 1930 than it was at 
the close of 1929. 





American Solvents & Chemical Corp. reports the year ended 
December 31, 1930, net loss of $870,053 after depreciation, 
interest and adjustment of inventories to market value. 








Earnings at a Glance 


Net Common 


Annual Income Share Earnings 
Company Dividend 1930 1929 1930 1929 
Certain-Teed Prod.. f 2,468,319 1,288,586 
= an Carbon 
ee 5.00 2,514,923 3,665,491 h5.04 h7.83 
teeden hem.C ‘orp. 2.00 302,402 483,519 1.87 3.08 
Johns- Manville 
eee 3.00 3,268, 123 6,591,916 3.66 8.09 
Newport, On Se 1.00 863,404 1,682,285 hl1.47 h3.50 
Union Carbide and 
eee 2.60 28,041,425 35,427,024 3.12 3.94 
Texas Corp........ 3.00 15,073,303 48,318,072 h1.53  j5.12 
U.S. Industrial 
Alcohol... ... .. 6.00 $1,895,247 4,720,858 earn 12.63 
U. S. Smelt., Ref. & 
i! 3 1.00 3,699,655 4,818,866 h3.45 h5.31 


Equipment Companies 


American-La France 


& Foamite Corp.. f +$385,945 $259,064 wdvata saa 
Foster Wheeler Corp 2.00 1,651,276 1,614,970 6.34 6.05 

fNo dividend. 

hApproximated. 

tLoss. 
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The Industry’s Stocks 
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3,000 
900 
800 

32,900 
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les 
During ISSUES Shares 
1931 $ Listed 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
450/200) Als TRBGUOGION 6 556.5 0066 e cceeeccs No 830,000 
739,700 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 
9,500 fe” | Ree 100 393,000 
20,700 Amer. Agric. Chem.............. 100 333,000 
67,000 Amer, (Ons. Al6....56562 00s ccceee No 389,000 
42,400 Amer. Metal Co., Ltd.. ee No 1,218,000 
600 conv. 6% cum. pfd.. bee wealetecs 100 68,000 
332,045 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,830,000 
6,200 OU Es Koes scence 100 500,000 
19,600 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 503,000 
48,100 Amer. Zinc. Lead, & Smelt....... 25 200,000 
4,600 Oe A) 25 80,000 
1,626,525 Anaconda a er al Saeaee 36 50 8,859,000 
37,700 Archer Dan hid _ ere ee No 550,000 
302,400 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25 2,690,000 
12,700 Atlas Powder Co................ No 265,000 
810 oe eS Sere 100 96,000 
10,500 Butte & Sup. Mining............ 10 290,000 
15,690 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 600,000 
40,000 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 
2,339 fy ASS Ae eee 100 63,000 
40,000 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 
201,120 Columbian Carbon.............. No 499,000 
930,200 Comm. Solvents....... ........ No 2,530,000 
176,500 Corn Products........0....ccc0s 25 2,530,000 
1,670 Fe NS MIDs 6 5.650) esp avin ces 100 250,000 
173,200 Davison Chem. Co.............. No 504,000 
9,400 Devoe & Raynolds “‘A”’.......... No 160,000 
140 (fy ae I: 100 16,000 
792,600 DuPont de Nemours............ 20 11,014,000 
9,400 Oe ae eee 100 978,000 
364,905 Tastman Heda. so ..6c ccc cece No 2,261,000 
770 yp A eC are 100 62,000 
405,000 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 
241,700 General Asphalt Co............. No 413,000 
Ue CE Oia oa. s Sts trercvanes No 695,000 
1,980 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 74,000 
2,600 Hercules Ronikee MMOs ia se cetsiets wae No 603,000 
910 WR AMIR ITEID, 1606s a sinis Sivsgiares 100 114,000 
162,500 Industrial Rayon............... No 200,000 
SL TOO: Eater, Berio... «5... sci csesccvss No 450,000 
4,700 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 100, 
2,208,200 Intern. NIGKB). 664 ccc cesccess No 14,584,000 
DIO AO TUDE 05 sinc. b0cawcteeees No 240,000 
762,600 Johns-Manville Corp............ No 750,000 
7,200 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 
98,100 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 342,000 
80,300 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,073,000 
13,700 conv. 7% cum. pref......... 50 428,180 
4,700 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 340,000 
278,965 Mathieson Alkali............... No 650,000 
360 i SS. Se ee 100 28,000 
21,200 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 
177,400 National Dist. Prod............. No 252,000 
9,200 National Lead.................. 100 310,000 
1,84( (fo ee er (Sr 100 244,000 
2,020 ly i aa ae 100 103,000 
3,000 Newport $3 cum. conv. “‘A’’..... 50 33,000 
142,600 Penick & Ford..........cecseces No 425,000 
ie WEANING 50:4 <0000cs sce 100 9,000 
81,100 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 
BRAG e0 PRUNE NOO, «65a ccc kecwiecees 25 3,038,000 
3,390 |: en 100 130,000 
72,600 Royal Dutch, N. Y. shs......... 894,000 
113,400 St. Joseph Lead Seid ehinaca ere Aaielalaie 10 1,951,000 
278,820 Shell Union Oil................. No 13,071,000 
263,500 Standard Oil, Calif.............. No 12,846,000 
1,259,400 Standard Oil, Se 25 25,419,000 
473,000 Standard Oil, N. Y.............. 25 17,809,000 
23,700 Tenn. Corporation.............. No 857,000 
OOS GON TOEBB COORD: 6os0 50sec se vceeees 25 9,851,000 
382,300 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 
824,500 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 
309,700 United Carbon Co............... No 398,000 
488,100 1). 8. Ind. Ale. Co... ....6ccceces No 374,000 
4,159,500 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,000 
14,000 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 
6,600 6% cum. part. _ Pee oe 100 213,000 
4,200 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 
38,650 Westvaco Chlorine mal Beat onto No 
NEW YORK CURB 
1,400 Acetol Prod. conv. “A’’.......... No 60,000 
16,525 Agfa Ansco Corp................ No 300,000 
40,850 Aluminum Amer................ No 1,473,000 
7,200 ye SS | er are 100 1,473,000 
8,300 Aluminum Ltd.................. No 573,000 
231,500 Amer. Cyanamid ‘‘B’ ........... No 2,404,000 
27,100 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 
10,100 Assoc. Rayon Corp... ... Risioaig seas No 1,200,000 
39,500 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 
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6.32 


Yr. Je.’30 Nil 


Yr. Aug. ’30 1.68 
1.02 
2.67 


3.76 
1.07 
Yr. Je.’30 4.00 
2.24 


4.64 


Yr. Oct. ’30 Nil 
Yr. Oct. 30 Nil 
2.91 


Yr. Je.’30 1.68 
Yr. Je.’30 14.58 


Yr. Sep. ’30 5.22 


2.96 
1.80 


Yr. Je.’30 3.36 


5.50 
1.43 
Yr. Je.’30 Nil 
Yr. Je.’30 2.63 


Yr. Je. ’30 11.96 
2.51 


Yr. Je.'30 Nil 


Yr. Je. 30 1.87 
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Earnings 
Mar. 1931 1930 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. e-$ 
High Low Last High Low High Low Mar. 1931 $ Listed Rate 1929 
1} 1g lj 1i 1 5 if 6,200 17,600 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 2.43 2,806,000 0.03 
58 48 Ae 59 48 90 48 400 775 7% cum. part. Ist ; ee 100 148,000 7.00 14.50 
80 (i. Te 80 68} 90 70 325 980 7 yA GUM. PRIOP PEG. «6 60. ce 100 115,000 7.00 25.70 
eae Tek Wee alee “are 20 34 art 6,340 Calluloid Cotte... occ ccccsicsces No 195,000 1.76 
Saar eT Te Tor | mm Te i 7% ba tal part. pfd.. .... No 24,000 7.00 8.59 
7} 7} 73 9 74 133 8} 500 1,900 Courtaulds, I 57 SAR eer res 1£ 0.34 
a. are 51 45 100 49 300 ZAG DOW COGUNORE 6 occ ccc cccacecces No 630,000 2.00 4.08 
68} 63% 64} 754 65} 1663 584 28,800 SF SOF GUGM ese cicieccdpececcacace 25 4,525,000 1.50 9.83 
Dm wk. 13 11 23 = 103 800 1,600 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 3.08 
Ber hark ee ( 4 see o> Maperial Chem. Tid: .... 0.60050. 1£ 0.49 
ter er mere 16 3} ‘ we err No 126,000 2.54 
60 56 55 60 47% 79% 45 1,400 1,800 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 2,178,000 2.50 2.35 
664 653 66} 66) 60 85 58 150 750 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 4.00 Yr. Aug.” 
9 7 7 12 53 60344 33 2,500 15,0) Sion Glee COre ook cc ccc cece No 600,000 
34; 303 30% 383} 308 59% 30 146,600 368,300 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 16,851,000 2.50 1.66 
304 28} 28} 30} 284 344 27 6,000 REGO Ce OF Orie esc ice cls cctscecanc’ 25 6,000,000 2.00 2.18 
| 125 7% 7% 16 3% 223 3 22,000 115,050 Tubise “B”’............ccccccee No 600,000 10.00 
P United Chemicals............... 7 
| 28} 2431 ... 28; 14 44 14 6,500 16,100 $3 cum. part. pfd.  ...... No 115,000 3.00 7.66 
| CLEVELAND 
| 83 80 81 94 80 96 91} 349 935 Cleve-Cliffs Iron, $5 pfd......... No 498,000 5.00 
| 683 55} 664 684 554 85 57} 2,246 7,560 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 4.00 Yr. Aug. '3 
| 
) CHICAGO 
; 39 363 393 393 35 463 334 1,250 ZO POGUE DGNadis bid vic cece vcwsddscece No 145,000 2.50 4.92 
; 4+} 5 5} 43 15 3} 200 2,250 Monroe Cham... 2... cc ccencccss No 126,000 2.54 
| 26 «623 «250 26 = 85Ss«d18 200 620 $2.60 cam. prefs. si. 6.00250 No 30,000 3.50 13.35 
ate Sens os fare 334 27 wr 5 ia LL RAS eas a tree eaecewees 25 6,000,000 2.00 2.18 
CINCINNATI 
ax 683 68} 71 61 110 53} 3,080 11,542 Procter & Gamble. .........66. No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr.Je.’ 
: 
PHILADELPHIA 
| 78 62 62 £81: 62 £100 89 400 900 Pennsylvania Salt...........0 50 150,000 5.00 Yr. Je.'3 
] 
) 
MONTREAL 
50 = 40 40 50 3640 NR ges oe 110 260 As ee No 200,000 Nil 
elles : 1 : eee ape sig 0 7% non-cum pfd........... 100 75,000 0.24 
: 
The Industr '§ Bonds 
, J | 
: a 
| 1931 Sales Out- 
| Mar. 1931 1930 In During ISSUE Date Int. standing 
High Low Last High Low High Low Mar. 1931 Due $ 
| NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
| 1054 104% 1043 105} 1023 1054 102 48 240 Amer. Agric. ) egg MOE MIR A PERbacidascecwvcnceuedcas 1941 FP. A. 7,667,000 
954 94 95 99 92 1004 93 29 Se Mee OAD MNO an ic wa w pekea G0 ada kaceecescnedacwe 1942 A. O. 4,554,000 
102 100} 101 102 963 177 94} 461 1,736 Amer. I. G. pola one ENE 36 tere ead eedekssesuseesaue 1949 M.N. 29,933,000 
103% 102 1034 1044 102 104 101 240 SOP Ais, Bees Ge tees 100 Ge A oo 5c cccccctascstcccescececs 1947 A.O. 36,578,000 
87 79 81 87 654 984 67 178 451 Anglo-Chilean s. f. —_ MG LGtdwxe tnedeawee cease cee aeieasae 1945 M.N. 14,600,000 
102; 101 102% 103 101 103 100 149 re Se I OIE 6 oes op inh 60 Kkd wee eeedaaccesecese 1937 J. J. 14,000 ,000 
104 103 103% 104 102 1054 100} 225 328 Interlake Iron Corp. let WER MTs neccscacvnnweeansnncees 1945 M.N. 6,629,000 
103 103 103 104} 102} 1044 97} 2 Da CO PP Ote MMs BAU Oe Se Oishi ccc sc cccccccccnsasccoecece 1934 M.N. 1,822,000 
754 582 672 754 40 874 38 1,205 2210, EMME OPUS COT ORs 5. oo vce cece ccccseconcccecececces 1954 I.d. 32,000,000 
93 90 91 96 85} 1004 87 127 Ber ee GUO 0a PO ONO inc k cc cacscuccuescucvececcceecs 1937 F. A. 17,500,000 
F 983 97 97} 103 88 104 93} 116 Sao MOnwee Mim. TUVERS. DTG BOLEE . kk ccccccsccncvcceccccscencce 1942 M.S. 15,000,000 
1044 1032 1034 1054 102 104? 100 499 1,435 Standard Oil, N. J. deb. RUA oka ame aera dseeesieseeecss 1946 F. A. 120,000,000 
102. 984 984 106} 984 104% 96} 437 D,G27 Reman Clty ee 2s GN BIW boc cis cecevicncctsceceesves 1951 J.D. 50,000,000 
97 952 953 99 894 1024 90} 18 66 Tenn, Copporation deb: G6; “HR . .. ok cccecccccncccccecssces 1944 M.S. 3,308,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
105 1044 105 105 102} 104}; 100} 285,000 CBee Derren Ce We Fs is Gio sii k cic die Nicene deecsceeswees 1952 5 M.S. 37,115,000 
100} 100} 100} 104} 97 104} 96} 101,000 SRT PRIN EN Os 6 yoo oe 6 eck bcknéesccaecedcandesecence 1948 5 J. J. 20,000,000 
56 54 56 56 53 60 51 10,000 Sar ats Ne OF COIs OIEBio ini bk ck cscs cnndiccuaccecesceees 1936 8 M. S. 1,737,000 
38 ey 38 Sec <2% 18,000 SCD GRU IEEE IE ONO o 6 bc ccecsintéensdedageanececcuews 1944 6 M.N. 2,351,000 
503 453 493 53 45 80 51 47,000 177,000 General Rayon 6s. ‘‘A’’............ PE EIS OOO Te eT 1948 6 J.D. 5,085,000 
103 1013 1024 103 100} 104 90} 113,000 Ce OO Nie cod cd a daldigk Cededdalndenevedaseadiccneeed 1937 5 §. D. 30,414,000 
104 102 1023 104 101 104 99 97,000 358,000 Pe NEN II cto sin dkbads 6 0easedaccaweees 1947 5 F. A. 35,000,000 
102% 102} 1003 1023 9934 1034 953? 224,000 SEG CUD Mensa G. OC. Get Gli cc cccccccccsccccccccscocescdstce 1947 5 J.D. 23,050,000 
97% 95% 97% 973 923 983 90} 282,000 1,001,000 Shawinigan W. & a Aus. Pet aa ie dex checesnckendiaenbes 1967 44 A.O. x ,000 
974 953 97% 974 944 98% 903 83,000 393,000 4'%s., series ‘ 44 M.N._ 16,108,000 
94 94 94 94 90 107 96 12,000 55,000 Silica Gel "Corp. Ose 64 A. O. 1,700,000 
103% 102 102 103% 102 1034 794 Gee SU IN OE Oo Se ore se nccnanicduacaranceeveseeeengs 6 J.J. eines 
102¢ 102} 1023 103 101 1034 100} 45,000 97,000 Westvaco Chiorine Prod. 348. ...... cccccccccccvccccccccsces 1937 54 M.S. 1,992,000 
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Ammonium Persulfate 


Potassium Persulfate 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BUFFALO ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. New York City 






































Uniformity and Stability 


Cellulose Acetate PLASTICIZERS 








Acetie Anhy dri de . Cellulose sali gs Nitrocellulose 
bia , Lacquers, Dopes 
Anhydrous Sodium and Plastics 
Acetate ae 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Cresylic Acid Diethyl Phthalate 
Pale 97/997 . Dimethyl Phthalate 
Casein Dibutyl Tartrate 
for all purposes Triphenyl Phosphate 


Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2229 


AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 


180 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
Associated Companies: Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd. Barter Trading Corp., Ltd. 
Glasgow-Belfast-Dublin London-Brussels 
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The Trend of Prices 


IMPORTANT PRICE CHANGES 


Advances 
Wer CPOs oad gio ds wees 


Declines 


Py Roar 
Aleohol C. D. 5, tanks........... 
Casein, standard domestic... . 
oo Ee Seeercrerare 


Ethyl Acetate, tanks.................. 


Glycerine, dynamite. 


The severe drop in alcohol prices fea- 
tured what would otherwise have been a 
very dull and listless month in the chemical 
markets. Here and there encouraging 
signs of trade revival were noted, specially 
the spectacular flurry in shellac and a 
revival of buying in the wax markets with 
a resulting stiffening of prices in many 
items. The volume in most of the indus- 
trial chemicals was better against existing 
contracts, but the total of new and spot 
business was not very encouraging. If 
the alcohol prices had held to last months 
level, the CHEMICAL MARKETS average 
price for fifteen representative chemicals 
would have failed to register a decline for 
the first time in eleven months. 


Seasonal Activity 


Several of the seasonal chemicals showed 
signs of greater activity, inquiries for cal- 
cium chloride, copper sulfate, sodium 
chlorate and anhydrous ammonia fore- 
‘asting good demand in these items. The 
plating trades were operating at better 
schedules. Shipments of coal-tar chem- 
icals and derivatives were heavier, and a 
revival in the textile industry brought 
further demands for dyestuffs and proc- 
essing chemicals. Tanstuffs, however, 
did not enjoy any improvement as the 
leather industry is still unable to point 
to indications of expansion. Shipments ot 
alkalies into the soap industry were larger, 
but the total volume for the first three 
months is considerably below the same 
period a year ago. Waxes were much 
stronger, gums were weaker, rosin prices 
were slightly higher, and the oils and fats 
appeared to be gradually emerging from 
their low state. Cod liver, and castor oils 
were very strong. 

The solvent market continues to drag 
with prices still very much unsettled. As 
the month closed, producers of ethyl 
acetate announced a reduction of Mc, the 
largest of a long series of reductions. Just 
what effect the 16¢ reduction in alcohol 
will have on related chemicals was not 
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Bismuth Subnitrate.......... ariel 


GENINEE Caco se ctesGuewae adware. 


= .10 
eerie 


March February 


Reta : $2.85 $2.70 
ee 1.50 1.35 
ue 37 40 
er 19 37 
Rian 08 08} 
093 10} 

ene 07} 08 


10} 
$103.00 


definitely apparent as the month closed, 
but it was expected that further declines 
in several products would follow. Several 
reasons were advanced for the failure of 
the alcohol market to hold prices at a 
better level. In the last analysis the 
presence of large surplus stocks was the 
compelling cause. The mild weather dur- 
ing the past winter failed to permit the 
alcohol producers an opportunity to move 
these stocks into consuming channels. 

In the fine chemical market all grades of 
glycerine were soft and further concessions 
were made in citric acid and the citrates. 
Quicksilver was again lowered. 


Business Generally 


Mixed sentiments continued to govern 
the business outlook of the country. Once 
again the tempo of activity in many lines 
has slowed down after encouraging indi- 
cations of a major swing to higher levels. 
The bullish viewpoint of February gave 
away in the last two weeks of March to 
misgivings that the stocks market rally of 


Indices of Business 


Automobile Production, Feb. 
+Brokers Loans March 28. 
*Building Contracts, Feb. 

*Car Loadings, March 28. 
+Commercial Paper, Jan. 31. 

Factory Payrolls, Feb. 

*Mail Order Sales, Jan.. . : 

Number of Failures Dun, Feb. 
*Merchandise Imports, Feb. 
*Merchandise Exports, Feb. 

Furnaces in Blast 4 March 1... 
*Steel Unfinished Orders, Feb. 28 

*000 omitted. 
+000,000 omitted. 





the previous month was not justified by 
actual conditions. 


Retail trade was decidedly better with 
the approach of Easter. Wholesale trade 
was said to be taking notice of dwindling 
inventories and preparing to buy in sizable 
quantities. Spring-like weather favored 
conditions in certain industries, but raw 
commodity markets almost without ex- 
ception, were again down after the 
February spurt. The announced with- 
drawal of the Farm Board from the 
Chicago Wheatpit was sufficient reason for 
fresh selling and new lows in the grains. 
Rubber declined to the lowest price on 
record. 

Steel mill activity dropped slightly 
towards the end of the month caused by 
a slight recession in automobile manu- 
facturing, but further improvement is 
looked for shortly with the building indus- 
try showing sizable gains. In the money 
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New York Times Index of General Busi- 
ness Activity rises slightly in March 


1929 


market conditions were unchanged from 
last month, money still continuing to be 
available at extremely low levels. 
Unquestionably we are now passing 
through that stage where for several 
months business and the indices of busi- 
ness will show puzzling contradictions. 







Latest Previous Year 
Available Month Ago 
Month 
6,110 6,359 7,091 
$1,908 $1,913 $3,820 
$235,405 227 956 $317,053 
734 723 881 
$327 $357 $405 
73.2 68.4 97 .7 
$41,459 $72,486 $47,168 
$59,607 $94,608 $51,326 
$1 000 $183,000 $281 
$226,000 $250,000 $348,962 
34.4 32.5 56.3 
3,965 4,132 1,479 
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Business indicators, Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1923-25 inclusive 
=100. The solid line represents 1931 and the dotted line 1930 
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Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, | 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, ete. 


| 





| 








Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


for spot New York, 


indicated “second hands.”’ 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are 80 designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, bused on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


March 1931 $1.327 

































































































































































Acid Lactic Under the influence of 
better demand from the tanning industry 
shipments were in better volume during 
the last two weeks of the month than they 


have been for some time. 
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Soltenie. 250 lb bbls........ lb. 
Sulfuric, 66 deg, 


lc-1 w 8 ene ere aneace ee 





1500 Ib. drs lo-1 


180 * cbys 
00 Ib. 


1500 lb a wks...... 100 lb. 
60°, ar “ dr wks. 

' leum, 20% 
\ wks 


—— 
a @ 
o Oo 


Chemical Markets 


16.15 16 
1.95 1.60 1.95 
15.00 ..... 15.00 
1.65 1.50 1.65 
1.423 1.27} 1.42 
18.50 ..... 18.50 





1.274 
18.50 


Apr. 





18.50 





: Current 1931 1930 1929 
The CHEMICAL MARKETS average price Market Low High High Low High Low 
for industrial chemicals was again lower in | a getaldehyde, dre le jie: 18} 21.18} 21 21 18} 21 18} 
March due to the sudden decline in alcohol Acetaldol, 50 galdr.......... 27 es ee 4 31 31 ot 81 a 
x Ste : 5 CS ee: .95 1.35 95 1.35 1.35 1.20 
prices. Until the break in this market | Acetanilid, tech, 150 Ib bbl. . tb. 20 23.20 23 23 21 24 21 
occurred, it appeared likely that March — : raeaeeee 92-95 Zo, _ 91 25 91 25 29 25 35 28 
would be the first month in an eleven- Acetin, tech drums. . .30 82 = .30 32 .32 30 ise .30 
; : : Acetone, tanks,............. A .10 -10} .10 .10} 12 PB .16 -11 
month period to show a break in the down- | Acetone Oil, bbls NY....--- gal. 1.15 1.25 1.15 13 16 18 6231S 81S 
Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb eby...Ib. .55 68 .55 .68 .68 .55 .68 45 
Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
Al HED CDBOUESO8 SEO C00008808 nner never > 
8 Acid Be em oy 28% 400 lb bbls 
7 ne ae i ae 2.60 3.88 2.60 3.88 3.88 
4 Glacial, bbl c-1 wk..... HOUND: ceses Ue re 9.23 13.68 9.23 13.68 13.68 
4hy t CRMs o-s cceccess cece ee 8.98 13.43 8.98 
1. — Anthranilic, refd, bbls........ Ib. .85 .95 .85 .95 1.00 .85 1.00 .98 
1 Technical, HIS. ......6000% fs .65 0 365 80 .80 .75 .80 .80 
070 Battery, ebys. .......2.. 100 Ib. 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 2:25 1.60 2.25 1.60 
{eB Benzoic, tech, 100 lb bbls. . . .1b. .40 45 .40 45 .53 .40 .60 51 
7 = Boric, crys. powd, 250 Ib. 
str ee recs 06}  .07 06} 073 .072 .063 .072 .053 
4 Broenner’s, bbls............. lb. 1.20 1.25 1.20 a ie 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.25 
3 t Butyric, 100% basis cbys..... lb .80 85 .80 .85 .90 .80 .90 .85 
‘ ee SEO | arr 1 See 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 4.85 
260. Ltt. Cilciaesianka, 1500 lb drums 
Ee er ore ee- lb. .044 -054 .04} .054 .054 .044 .054 04} 
Chromic, 99%, drs extra..... oq 15 Sens as .19 15 .23 -173 
ward trend. The March average price for Chromotropic, 300 Ib bbls. . 1.00 1.06 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 1.06 1.00 
. a ; Citric, USP, crystals, 230 tb 
the fifteen representative chemicals that BN irene aciscote ice sciee Ei oe. May. 344. 237 43 .59 .40 .70 .46 
aus on : Cleve's, 250 ib bbls... 2)... lb. 52 54152 54 ‘54 52 ‘59 ‘52 
compose the list stood at .0662¢ against Creaylic, 95%, dark drs NY. .gal. “47 60 «147 60 "70 er 64 60 
0671e for February, a loss of .009c. cat eta og —.” we = 60.50 -60 7 -58 77 72 
Aside from the lower price for alcohol the Wagener eee .10$ = .12— 10} .12 a2 .103 12 .10} 
dr su Gallic, tech, bbls... ......... Ib. .60 .70 60 "70155 50 = 112s 
remaining members of the group remained Mao we | eee ee en 74 74 74 55 74 
‘stationary, registering neither gains or Gamma, 226 Ib bbls wks..... > pi 4 pas = = pif = = 
losses. Hydriodic, USP, 10% soln eby Ib. spre Y pee 67 67 :67 172 67 
ae . . Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 .67 
Acetone The market in this com- b cbys wks............. Ib. .45 48.45 48 48 45 48 45 
modity was quiet during March with sales — ee ee 
and shipments largely restricted to re- | Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks...Ib. § .80 90 .80 .90 .90 .80 .90 .80 
shaken : Hydrofluoric, 30%, 400 lb bbls 
placement of existing stocks in the hands papell: Be skvas Ce 06 06; 06 .06 .06 
of consumers. Little buying of a forward ——— 357%, 400 hd 1 2 Ol 12 12 aT 1 11 
nature was in evidence. A slight improve- | Hypophosphorous, 30%, USP, 
; ; J IIR 5 hic o-.4. 5.00088 Ee Oe .85 .85 .85 .85 .85 
ment was felt in the lacquer and plastic Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 Ib bbis lb. “04 044.04 044 05 04 -054 04} 
fields. Prices were firm and unchanged. tampa e eisai ble ees ies Ib. — = = = - - > = 
Acid Acetic — With the textile indus- | Metenhe'Si0 te bbie....cIb. 1888 60si«SsCSCL8sCCS8 
try recovering rapidly from the slump, the | Mixed Sulfurie-Nitrie.. 1.1... 
. CANES WKB. ...0 0000; N unit .07 .073 .07 .07} .07} .07 .07} .07 
demand from the dyeing centers was up. tanks wke.......... S unit .008 01 .008 ‘01 ‘01 008 =-_|01 :008 
|) ee =z oe ae Monochloroacetic, tech bbl. .Ib. .20 .30 .20 .30 .30 48 21 18 
he volume of acid being shipped has | yonosulfonic, bis... -. Ib. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 
shown a slow but steady improvement Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 ies Big 
- : : : re c-1 wks.. So) . Se 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.35 
since the first of the year and the competi- tanks, wks. 100 lb. i re 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
tive position is very much lessened. stan: -100 Ib oa. = art) = are << 95 = 
; eri lant; a 2 Naphthionic, tech, 250 lb....... eae Nom...... Nom. Nom. ..... ‘59 ‘BS 
Acid Citric Re flecting the Weak posi- | Nitric, 36 deg, 135 Ib cbys o- 
tion of the citrates, leading manufacturers WEB i ven sons snes se E, sisiee 5.00 ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 .00 5.00 
ee ; 40 deg, 135 lb —~, e-1 
announced on March 24th a further reduc- AC a ed Ciera! 100 lb. ..... 6200) ec. 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 00 
j The nres eee, eee Oralic, 300 ib bbie wie NY. Ib. ont oe Fs | See i | .11} lat ll .114 Re | 
tion. Che present quot: ations are based on Phosphoric 50%, U- . Ress a 14 14 "14 "14 ‘O8 
37e¢ per lb., in barrels for U. 8. P., granular Syrupy, U SP. 70 ib — Zea 5. | Sass 14 ) 14 .16 .14 
and ervetel: len te biked Re aeey Commercial, tanks,..... eee PO 655.5% .80 .80 ti“‘érké IS «= Les 
and crystal, kegs, }2¢ higher vf o.b. N.Y. | Picramic, 300 ib bbls... ..... Ib. 65 70.65 70 .70 .65 70.65 
City. Powdered is '%c higher than the Picric, OND sc aisiay ss o's:e sine sins Ib. .30 50 = .30 .50 .50 30 .59 .30 
a Pyrogallic, crystals............ ‘ 
A | cr a: (FS Le oo TR | 50 
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“Custom Built’ Solvents 


METHYL CELLOSOLVWE * 
CELLOSOLVE * 


CELLOSOLVE x 


ACETATE 


BUTYL CELLOSOLVE * 
METHYL CARBITOL * 
CARBITOL * 

BUTYL CARBITOL * 


THESE MATERIALS are the first of a series of solvents that have been “‘cus- 


tom built” in our laboratories to specifications set up by the chemical 


, industry. 
With boiling points ranging from 124°C to 222°C, with a great variety 
of solvent properties and with varying degrees of water solubility, these 





i solvents have acquired a wide scope of usefulness as indicated by the 
following few examples: 
Solvents in Cellulose Nitrate and Acetate Lacquers 
| Adhesive for moisture-proof Cellophane 
; Dye Solvents in Printing and Vat Dyeing 
: Coupling Agent in Soluble Oils 
| Laminated Glass 
Dry Cleaning 
| Cosmeties 
: Our Technical Department is in a position to apply these solvents to your 
; needs. Your inquiry on the application of these compounds to your prob- 
Ht lems will receive prompt attention. Address 
PROPUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 
8 CARBIDE AND CARBON 
igiiteiiaie ik: sadeaienaaiaaain CARBIDE AND CARBON 
ACETONE =, ETHYLENE OXIDE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


oO NOOO Gwe GOO BerOQo SO VEY eEeTNTeT lee 


BUTYL CELLOSOLVE x 
CARBITOL* 
CARBOXIDE x 
CELLOSOLVE® 
CELLOSOLVE x ACETATE 
DiCHLORETHYL ETHER 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
DIOXAN 

ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL 


ISOPROPYL ETHER 
METHYL CARBITOL* 
METHYL CELLOSOLVE x 
METHANOL 

PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
PROPYLENE OXIDE 
TRIETHANOLAMINE 
TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
VINYL CHLORIDE 


VINYLITE x RESINS 


30 East 42nd Street. New York 
230 N. Michigan Avenue. Chicago 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION CM-4-31 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about your 
(Name of product) 





LIAR IRA IE ARLEN ES ES Name 
BUTANE ETHYLENE ISOBUTANE Company 7 
} ETHANE PROPANE PROPYLENE Street 
ACTIVATED CARBON PYROFAX * i a 
*% Trade-mark Registered City == ae _ — 
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Acid, Tannic 


vo Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1 00 - 1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


March 1931 $1.327 





Acid Oxalic — While there was a slight 
falling off in demand, the volume for the 
month was reported as satisfactory and 
prices ruled firm and unchanged trom the 
previous month. 

Alcohol A severe competitive situa- 
tion in the alcohol market developed during 
the month. ©. D. No. 5 was openly 
quoted at 19¢ a gallon for April delivery as 
against last month’s price of 35-37c. Ap- 
parently the reason for this serious decline 
is similar to the situation in the alkali field 
last fall. With possible tonnages much 
smaller than those available in-the last two 
years producers were seeking business 
avidly and were willing to make large con- 
cessions for contracts. While the pub- 
lished reductions were to apply to April 
only it was rumored that in some quarters 
these prices were being offered for longer 
periods. That the sale of anti-freeze 
alcohol was a distinct disappointment is an 
open secret as is also the fact that the 
alcohol companies are carrying large sur- 
plus stocks as a consequence of this re- 
striction and the reduction in tonnage 
going into industrial lines. It was _ re- 
ported that the present carry-over is as 
high as 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 gallons, 
close to a year’s requirements based on 
present demands. The excitement in the 
chemical! industry caused by the “news’’ of 
the break in aleohol prices was only ex- 
ceeded by that displayed when the alkali 
prices went down last fall. In some respects 
the news about the alcohol situation caused 
greater excitement as the decline was more 
sudden and generally unexpected. 

Ammonia, Anhydrous Manufac- 
turers were satisfied with the volume of 
shipments going into consuming channels. 
Prices remained firm and unchanged. 

Ammonium Sulfate --- Conditions 
appeared better during March than they 
were in the previous month and the volume 
of sales and the movement of stocks 
against contracts was reported as being 
much better. In some sections of the 
country ammonium sulfate stocks were 
said to be rather low. The price at Atlan- 
tic ports remained unchanged at $35 to $36 
a ton. 

Amyl Acetate During the period 
under review shipments were in better 
volume than in the previous month. 

Antimony The rise in the silver 
market in the third week of the month 
helped to strengthen the antimony market, 
but published prices remained unaltered. 
The Department of Commerce reports 
5,918 tons of Chinese antimony, including 
needle, imported into the United States 
during 1930, a decrease of almost 3,500 
tons from 1929. Imports from all sources 
totaled 7,595 tons, a decrease of 4,400 tons 
from the year previous. 
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Current 
Market 


1931 
High 


1929 
High Low 





40%, lc-1 wks net 
Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbls. . 
i gran. 


Kegs 
Tungstie, b' > 
Albumen, peed 225 lb bbls. 
dark, bbls... 


Egg, edible 
Technical, 200 lb cases . . 
Vegetable, edible Ib 
Techni 


Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 q 
drs 


Amy! (from pentane) 

Tanks wks lb. 
Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. ‘gal. 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 

bbls gal. 


Anhydrous, drums 
Completely denatured, No. 1, 
= pi 50 gal drs — 


I an i sel, wal dee et 
sopro ref, g: ga 
leopropyl, rel. 50 gal dr.. “eal. 


Alcotate, tanks 
Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal ar Ib. 
sai. tomy crude, 300 hn 


Alum Ammonia, lump, Fr ib 
bbls, lo-1 wks 


00 Ib. 
ahaa Metal, c-1 NY. 100 Ib. 
Chloride Anhydrous, lb. 

—* 96%, light, 90 ib 


R.A 100 lb bbls 
— Iron, free, bags 0-1 


Coml, bags c-1 wks. 
Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs lb. 


Ammonium 
Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks 
Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl. .lb. 

Water, 26°, 800 lb dr del.. me 
7d aqua 26° tanks.. 
Acetate 

Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o.b. 


Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls 
Carbonate, tech, 500 lb cs. ‘lb. 
— white, 100 Ib. _ 


100 lb. 
Gray, 250 lb bbls wks... .Ib. 
Lump, 500 lb cks spot. . .Ib. 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls : 
Ammonium Linoleate 
Nitrate, tech, casks 
Persulfate, 112 lb kegs Ib. 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 Ib 
bbls lb. 


Southern points 4 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31.6% ee imported 
bags c. t 
Sulfocyanide, eos lb. 
Amyl Acetate, (from pentane) 


Furoate, 1 lb tins 
Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs 
Annatto, fine Ib. 
a sublimed, 125 Ib 


Needle, powd, 100 lb cs. 
Chloride, soln (butter of) 


Salt, 66%, tins 
Sulfuret, golden, bbls 
Vermilion, bb 

Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls 
Double, 600 Ib bbls 


Chemical Markets 




















E manufacture standard chemicals for various industries. Our experience 

has been long and varied. Through its founders and predecessors our 

organization has been identified with modern industrial chemistry from its 

beginning. The name “Merck” on a chemical label is accepted as “Standard” 
wherever chemicals are used. 


The services of our Sales Organization and the scientific resources of 
our Laboratories are at your disposal in the selection of chemicals adapted 


to your needs. 
Let us quote on your requirements 














Main Office and Works of Merck & Co. Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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Aroclors 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 - 


March 1931 $1.327 





Bonded stocks of antimony throughout 
the year decreased about 500 tons and the 
amounted to ap- 
proximately 7,500 tons also a sharp reduc- 
tion from 1929. 

Benzol Further 
noticed from consuming centers and ship- 
ments were slightly heavier in March than 
in February. Still, there 
dences that buyers are holding purchases 
to immediate requirements. The 
structure was unchanged. Benzol was one 
of the brightest spots in our 1930 chemical 
export trade. 


apparent consumption 


improvement was 


are strong evi- 


price 


Benzol stands out with the 
largest amount ever shipped abroad, or a 
total of $9,600,000 worth (44,600,000 gal- 
lons). 

Bismuth Subnitrate Leading pro- 
ducers on March 5th advanced their price 
15¢ per pound and are now quoting in lots 
of 25 lbs or more $1.50 per lb. The differ- 
ential on small lots is held at 5e. 

Bleaching Powder No price change 
was made during the month. Volume was 
reported to have been better in March than 
in February. 

Blood, Dried The market in this 
item stiffened perceptibly during the 
month, registering a rise of 10¢ on March 
3rd, 5e on March 7th, but losing this last 
rise a few days later. Stocks are said to 
be smaller than was generally thought to 
be in existence. This movement in price 
was of course in direct contrast with the 
generally lower prices prevailing for other 
fertilizer material. 

Borax — Shipments continued to be of 
a routine nature during March. Specially 
heavy demand came from the enamel in- 
dustry. Unhampered by any unwieldy 
surplus stocks of material the price struc- 
ture remained firm and unchanged, de- 
spite the rather light consuming interest. 

Calcium Acetate — Slow but steadily 
improving conditions in this market were 
in evidence during the past month. 
were made at $2. 


Sales 
Stocks on hand are not 
and withdrawals under existing 
contracts by acid producers were larger. 
Nevertheless, the statistical of 
lime is still weak because of the size of 
It was felt that no reason 
legitimately advanced for a 
change of price in either direction at this 
time. 

Calcium Chloride Producers were 
viewing the situation in a favorable light, 
encouraged by the large number in- 
quiries that have already been received. 
Indications point very definitely to heavy 
this and production 

schedules have been keyed to a high rate. 
Prices under the influence of these factor 
- were very firm. 

Carbon Black 

lb. for carlot quantities, 


as heavy 
position 


reserve stocks. 


could be 


of 


tonnages summe! 


The price of 3e per 


Texas, remained 
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Current 931 1930 19 
| Market Low High High Low High Low 
PS OCOUR, WEB. 55565 66 5 keds lb. .20 .40 .20 40 .40 SAREE © charge © peavatated 
|Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs, es. .lb. .093 .10 09} .10 eS. .08} me S| .09 
| White, 112 Ib kegs. lb. 04 05 03; .05 .044 .03% .04} .04 
Asbestine, WR ONEES ca oa55:6503 SEBRY sisson .00 . g 15.00 15. 15. 15.00 4.75 
Barium 
Barium Carbonate, 200 lb ~ 
RO eee ee on 58.00 60.00 58.00 60.00 60.00 58 .00 60.00 57.00 
Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. b .14 15 .14 .15 .15 .14 .15 .14 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 63.00 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs... Ib. 2 .13 By is AS 12 13 2 
Hydrate, 500 lb bbls....... lb. .043 .054 .04} .054 .054 .043 .054 .043 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... lb. 074 .084 .073 .O8} .08} .074 .08} .08 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
MRS a eee ewe ce eees ton 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 23 .00 24.00 23.00 
Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 5.00 8.00 5.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 8.00 5.00 
Beeswax, Y ellow, crude bags. .lb. .24 .31 .24 31 .34 .24 .37 34 
Refined, cases........... _ oe 37 iets 37 .38 ot 42 .39 
ue rr .34 .36 .34 .36 .53 .34 .53 .51 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 Ib 
GHUEINE. <.656 55065025 lb. .60 -65 60 .65 .65 .60 .65 .60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks.......... MMs. ccdioax i re 21 .22 21 .23 .23 
Ind. Pure, tanks works....gal. ..... | re 21 22 22 .23 .23 
Benzidine Base, dry, 250 lb 
a Sent. Ib. 65 .67 65 .67 .74 65 .74 .70 
Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 Ib drs. lb. 45 47 45 47 1.00 .45 1.00 1.00 
Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs....lb. ..... nets .30 .25 .25 .25 .25 
Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl wk Ib. 22 24 32 24 24 22 .26 22 
Naphthylamine, sublimed, 200 
I cc cai oh an ne Ib. 1.25 1.35 1.25 135 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.85 
Tech, 200 Ib bbls.......... b. __ .58 65 __ .58 65 65 .53 68 -60 
Blane Fixe, 400 Ib bbls wks..ton 75.00 90.00 75.00 90.00 90.00 75.00 90.00 75.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb Bs 
c-1 wks contract....... 00 lb. 2.00 2.35 2.00 2.35 2.35 2.00 2.25 2.00 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... Unit 2.85 3.00 2.70 3.00 3.90 3.00 4.60 3.90 
Chicago PVE Te TOC MG» ochre 2.35 oe 2.35 4.50 2.75 5.00 4.40 
S. American shipt....... Unit 2.95 3.20 2.95 3.20 4.10 3.15 4.70 4.25 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Prussian Soluble........ Bees oes rere 35 .35 35 .35 .32 
Bone, raw, Chicago......... ton 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 39.00 31.00 42.00 39.00 
Bone, Ash, 100 lb kegs....... Ib. .06 .07 06 .07 .07 .06 .07 .06 
Black, 200 lb bbls......... lb. .054 .08} .054 .08} .084 .054 .08} .08} 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton ..... Se 31.00 31.00 31.00 35. 30. 
RORRES THAI oio.6 sien sgn oes lb. .02 .034 .02} 03} .03} 02} .03} .024 
Bordeaux, Mixture, 16 % pwd..lb. .11} 13 ee 13 14 By 3 14 -104 
PROB. oss 5s <a nkinceae lb. .114 .13 By .13 .14 12 14 .10 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt....lb. 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 
Bromine, cases.......... lb. .36 43 36 43 47 .38 
Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk -Ib. .60 1.20 .60 1.20 1.20 .60 1.20 .60 
RM EE oo 5056 00 skweae A .55 1.25 .55 1.25 1.25 .55 1.25 .55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs. . lb. A i § .175 a 4 .175 .20 one .195 .184 
Ms ERB ao socasace,sieeiene' o% 1 16 “a0: 238 .175 .186 .16 .186 .181 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. ‘Ib. .34 .44 34 44 44 .34 .70 .34 
Carbitol s ee Diethylene Glycol 
DEE EUIEN Ss aes OSeeess coeds  <(awkhest, Zeeeae caaideay . eee eecomes 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.,tb. ..... <a 50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
Propionate, Gms... 2.656060 lb. 22 25 .22 .25 one we .36 .25 
Stearate, 50 gal drs........ lb. 25 .30 .25 30 .30 .25 .60 25 
fig: |. re lb. 55 .60 .55 .60 .60 .55 .60 .57 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... lb. 80 90 80 90 1.25 .90 1.75 75 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
Rakes ccassaascawe PU EDs  siéivice Be” kaaws 2.00 4.50 2.00 4.50 4.50 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls c-1 
ET ee Peers lb. .07 .09 .07 09 .09 .07 .09 .07 
Carbide, eres: b. .05 .06 05 06 06 .05 .06 .05 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bags 
es ha oink eatin te ee Ib. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb = 
eh tae TS: | mI 22.75 22.75 22.75 22.75 25.00 22.75 
Solid, 650 lb drs c-1 fob bs 
ee ee ee eee ee ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ton 40.00 43.00 40.00 43 .00 43 .00 40.00 52.00 42.00 
Peroxide, 100 Ib. drs....... |) Ce ROED.. cc sk 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1,25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls Ib. .08 .08} 08 083 08} .08 .08 .07 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls....... lb. .18 22 18 22 .26 .19 .26 .25 
Calurea, bags S. points. c.i-f. ton aenyere 88.65 - 88.65 88.65 88.65 88.15 82.15 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls..lb. ..... .18 “e 18 18 18 .18 .18 
Candelilla W Oe ee Ib: 14 15 13 15 .20 «15 24 .22 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gycol 
Mono Ethyl Ether) Re atk Oigiieee USESSSR cd peher abeis: ate, Jee eee eee 
Carbon, Decolorizing, 40 Ib bags 
OME ci acinntinia pen aeeicc ate .08 15 O8 .15 15 .08 15 .08 
Black, 100-300 lb cases Ic- 1 
ME ca Soccan shiek nese en lb. .06 «AZ 06 12 Pe .06 12 12 
Bisulfide, 500 lb dis le-l 
pe aabies aeme eta e ae eS lb. .054 .06 05} 06 06 054 .06 .054 
| Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 bey.) (Ib. ..... 06 06 18 06 06 -06 
| Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib drs 
elivared.... «ss seis eco 06} .07 06} 07 07 064 .07} .064 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags.. .% 26 28 26 28 oF .28 .43 35 
No. 1 Yellow, bags b Miardaeiate May exes 28 23 28 .33 .25 .40 33 
No. 2N Country, bags..... lb. oa 20 18 20 27 .20 .32 .28 
No. 2 “— ar, bags....... Ib. 22 23 21 23 .30 Py .36 .3l 
DAO es xkccaeewa eRe Ib. 15 154 .14} 15 .23 16 .25 .24 
No. 3 Chakey ie Swiss aie wha © lb. 14} 15 14 15 23 .16 .26 a4 
Casein, Standard, Domestic. 
DROONG, ici coe cisverecet Os O08} Os 10 . 154 .094 ake 15 
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In these large distill- 
ing columns many 
chemical solvents 
are produced. 








An assembly of 20 
large storage tanks 
for important sol- 
vent chemicals. 








Accurate measure is 
guaranteed by these 
automatic - electric 
filling machines. 














| egret manufacturers in the phar- 
maceutical and dyestuff industries are 
the largest tonnage purchasers of this im- 
portant chemical. Ethyl oxalate is also used 
extensively by research chemists as its struc- 
ture lends itself readily to organic coupling. 


The extreme purity and uniformity of 
ethyl oxalate are guaranteed by a rigidly en- 
forced manufacturing standard supervised 
by a corps of 24 chemists. Today, the U. S. 
I. C. Company is the largest producer of 
ethyl oxalate. 

Trial samples will be furnished on request 
while working quantities are supplied to 
manufacturers and laboratories at nominal 
cost. U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc., 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Ethyl Phthalate. Butyl Phthalate. 
Nitrocellulose Solutions 
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U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL Co., INC. 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ALCOHOL CHEMICALS 





OXALATE 


(Diethyl Oxalate) 


(COOC2H;s)> 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Color & Properties: 


Colorless liquid 


Constants: 
Ester—at least,97 “; 
Sp. gr. 1.077 at 20°/20°C. 
Wt. per gal. 8.96 Ib. 
Acidity: not over 0.1; as oxalic acid 
Boiling point: 184° 85°C. 
Solubility: 


Miscible in all proportions with alcohol, ether, 
ethyl acetate, and other common organic solvents 
Only very slightly soluble in water 


Derivation: 
Esterification of oxalic acid 


Method of Purification: 


Distillation 
Grades: 
Technical 96-100; diethyl oxalate 


Containers: 


Steel or tin-lined drums 
Glass bottles 


Fire Hazard: 


Combustible, but not inflammable, flash point 
above 80°F. 


Railroad Shipping Regulations: 
None 


Amyl Acetate. Butyl Acetate. Ethyl Acetate. 
Ethyl Chloro Carbonate. Ether 








INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1939 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- March 1931 $1.327 





firm throughout the month. Demand 
from the rubber industry showed greater 
acceleration during March, but buying 
is still being done on a very hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Carbon Tetrachloride — The demand 
for this solvent continues undiminished 
and the bulk of present production moves 
into consumption immediately. Of the 
45,266 pounds (21,794) of carbon tetra- 
chloride exported from the United States 
during January, 1931, 43,275 pounds went 
to Canada. The latter country also re- 
ceived 81,650 pounds of the 86,721 pounds 
($5,143) of carbon bisulfide exported 
from the United States in January. 

Casein No sign of any improve- 
ment in the price situation was in evidence 
and the market was generally lower 
during the month. 

Chlorine An undertone of better- 
ment was indicated when the cylinder 
price schedule showed decided firmness 
during the month. In most quarters it 
was thought that any price change would 
be upward and that present prices were 
at their lowest point. 

Citrates Further weakness was in 
evidence and on March 24th leading pro- 
ducers announced the following prices; 
representing a general decline of 2c. per lb. 

Potassium Citrate U. S. P. 


Barrels ee ae ; 42 ye lb. 

100 Ib. box... . . 48%¢ bb. 

25 Ib. box... re a 47 Ye lb. 
t 50 Ibs.—le less. 

5 lb. cans... ies 51%ce lb. 

ee a 5443e Ib. 

14 lb. cans..... 70 4%e Ib. 


It 25 lbs.—I1e less 
If 50 lbs.— 2e less 
Sodium Citrate USP X Gran. 


Barrels 34%¢ lb. 

100 Ib. box. . 35 \%e lb. 

25 lb. box. . 39 4e Ib. 
If 50 !bs.—lIe less 

Oia MONE so. 6: kaGe wae 43 4 lb. 

1 lb. cans : 46 Ye lb. 

14 |b. cans es. 62 Ve Ib. 


If 25 lbs.—1Ie less 

lf 50 Ibs.—2ce less 

Powdered '4%e per pound over granular. 

Sodium Citrate USP VIII Granular 

5e per pound less. 

Coal Tar Acids Anthranilie and 
benzoic acids were in. slightly better 
demand during March, while picric and 
salicylic were slow. In all cases no price 
change was recorded. 

Copper The metal price continued 
to fluctuate within narrow limits during 
the month opening at 101/4¢ and easing 
off at the close around $34-10c. Sales 
in the domestic market were reported as 
being rather small. Shipments to toreign 
ports were in better volume. The statis- 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High "a High Low 
|Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl a) aR Se 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether ——. 
Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs. Ib. 13 15 13 15 .20 20 .30 .20 
Be rer lb. .18 .20 18 .20 .20 18 .20 .18 
| Transparent, Oe Ds sage | eee 15 15 15 .32 15 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib kegs _ .80 1.25 .80 1.25 1.25 80 1.25 1.20 
|Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls. .03 .032 .03 033 .03% 03 .03% .03 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. tb .02 .03 02 .034 .034 02 .034 .02 
Light, 250 lb casks........ lb. .023 .03 .024 .034 .034 02} .034 .02} 
‘Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 
ES ee: bu. .18 .19 .18 .19 .19 18 .19 18 
Willow, powd, 100 lb bbl 
tera aaa EY: Ib.  .06 064 06 06} 064 06 064 .06 
| Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls. . > .04 .05 .04 .05 .05 04 .05 .04 
‘Chestnut, clarified bbls wks,. . 02 .03 02. .03 .03 .024 .02 .03 
| pi a ere Ib: .O1} .024 O13 .024 .025 .013 .02 .O1 
Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks.Ib. ..... eo! ere 044 .044 .04 044/5 .04 
| Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .Ib. .054 .06 05} .06 .06 .05 06 -05 
China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 
Powdered, bhis. ........+: lb. .O1 .02 01} .02 .02 012 .02 .01} 
Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 
Imported, lump, bulk..... ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 
Powdered, bbls........... lb. .01% .03 01} .03 .03 01} .034 01} 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1e-1 wks contract 
re ee ere lb. .07 .084 .07 .08} .084 07 .084 .07 
cyls, cl wks,. contract .. .lb. .04 .04} .04 .04} 043 04 .044 .044 
| Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 
| wks contract............ b. .O1} .02 .O1} .02 .025 013 03 .025 
|\Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb. 
drs lo-1 wks............ Ib. .10 . 10} AD 10} .10} .10 .10} .084 
|Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. . lb. .15 .16 .15 .16 .16 .15 .20 .16 
Chloropicrin, comml cyls..... lb. 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 
|Chrome, Green, CP.......... Ib. .26 .29 26 .29 .29 26 .29 .26 
eer lb. .064 i 064 i my 064 | .064 
i eres lb. .16 18 16 .18 18 16 .18 .15 
a ay Acetate, 8% Chrome 
SEE ye aee .043 053 04} .053 054 .043 .05} .04 
20° Pete. 400 lb bbls..... lb. okies =e 055 .05} .053 -054 .05 
| Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl. .Ib. .27 .28 27 .28 .28 Bs .28 27 
Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. .344 .354 343 .354 354 344 .354 .344 
Coal tar, Dble.........cccce0. bbl 10.00 10.50 10 10.50 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 
Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....lb. 2.10 2.22 2.10 2.22 2.22 2.10 2.22 .10 
Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. .52 .57 .52 .57 1.01 .52 1.01 .95 
Teneriffe silver, bags....... ree 57 55 57 .95 54 .95 .95 
Copper 
Copper, metal, electrol....100lb. 9.75 10.00 9.75 10.36 17.78 9 24.00 17.00 
arbonate, 400 lb bbls... .. Ib. .083 .163 .084 16} .214 08} .25 .13 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... lb. .22 .25 .22 25 .28 22 .28 .25 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ Ib. 41 .42 41 42 45 41 .60 .44 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... lb. .15} 18 .154 18 .32 15} .32 . 164 
=o verdigris, 400 lb 
Sr iae As we Rae a eat lb. .18 .19 .18 .19 .19 18 .19 .18 
Suifete. bbls c-1 wks...100 lb. 4.22 4.95 4.00 4.95 5.50 3.95 7.00 5.50 
Copperas, ape and sugar bulk 
| DR nosis caine as aaee ton 13.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 
\Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 lb 
WEBS 60856 hs ckaasca eae i .40 .42 .40 42 .42 .40 42 .40 
a. ‘ E. bulk o-1...ton ..... 26:60 sa<5. BOSS 9 -aisGa oo Wieteal  gaisteee” «Comets 
“— OE ST ee WR gs el vie = onus! —« See | See cee. Se 
% Amm. . bags mills...ton 37.50 38.00 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 38.00 37.50 
lcream™ Tartar, USP, 300 lb. ° 
sen ie sapers: Ib. .24 244.24 244.27 244.28 264 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys.. "lb. .40 .42 .40 .42 .42 40 .42 .404 
Oil, Grade 1 tanks....... gal. .13 .14 .13 .14 .16 15 .19 15 
Grade 2 Rik esbawen cee we al. one ~aa Re 12 .14 13 23 13 
RD 65. syn does 48 a5 —_ ome 12 Be | PY .14 13 28 .13 
Cresol, USP, drums. . . Ib. .13 Bi 4 .13 ae 7 14 17 .14 
Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr....Ib. .32 .36 .32 36 .36 32 36 .32 
|\Cudbear, English............ lb. .16 mig 16 Bf 17 16 SY ¢ .16 
\Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. .Ib. A 13 a 13 13 1 .16 .123 
Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. .lb. .064 084 064 08} 08} 064 .084 .08 
Cyanamide, bulk c-1 wks 
INGGPOMON UNIC. «06.056 cs00s (Se ck ete 1.39 2.00 1.70 2.00 2 00 
Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bags . 100 e. 3.47 3.67 3.47 4.02 4.82 4.42 4.92 4.62 
WwW hite, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb 3.42 3.67 3.42 4.02 e.te 4.17 4.87 4.57 
Potato, Yellow, 220 lb wa Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 .09 .08 
White, 220 lb bags le-1. lh. .08 .09 08 .09 .09 .08 .09 .08 
Tapioca, 200 Ib bags lo-1.. Ib. .084 .08} 08} .O8} .084 .08 .08} .08 
Seo) melgpeamen drs wks. . gal. ae 3.80 are 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 
Dianisidine, barrels. ........ Ib. 2.35 2.70 2.35 2.70 2.70 2.35 3.10 2.70 
Dibutylphthalate, wks....... Ib. .244 .28 244 .28 .28 244 . 264 . 264 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .Ib. .294 .31} 294 31} 314 294 314 .294 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drslb. ..... Fee 06 07 .05 13 .05 
Dichloromethane, drs wks... . lb. .55 65 55 65 65 55 65 .55 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... m 2:75 3.00 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 
Diethylicarbonate, drs ...... — 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 
Diethylaniline, 850 Ib drs... . .1b. .55 .60 55 60 .60 .55 .60 .55 
Diethylenegly col, ae lb. .14 .16 .14 16 13 .10 .13 .10 
Mono ethyl ether, Ce .16 oa 16 16 .13 15 .13 
Mono buty! ether, drs... .1b. 24 .30 24 30 30 24 .30 .25 
Diethylene oxide, 50 galdr....Ib. ..... .50 : 50 50 50 .50 .50 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs.... Ib. 64 .67 .64 67 .67 64 .67 .64 
Diethyl _Dhthalate, 1000 Ib 
Ere Serr .24 .26 24 26 26 24 .26 .24 
Diethylsulfate, technical, 50 gal 
Se ere lb. .30 .35 30 35 35 .30 35 .30 
Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs...lb. .... 2.62 g 2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 
Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs...lb. .26 .28 26 28 .28 26 .32 26 
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Other 


NIACET 
Products 
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ACETALDEHYDE 
PARALDEHYDE 
CROTONALDEHYDE 
ACETALDOL 
PARALDOL 
FASTAN 














NIACET ~ ~ 
ACETIC ACID 


GLACIAL—99.5% 


A superior product, water-white in color, free 
from metals and other impurities, and always 
of uniform strength. High quality dilute acid 
can be prepared economically by adding water 
at your plant. 


U. S. P. REAGENT—99.8% 


The highest quality Acetic Acid that has ever 
been produced on a commercial scale. It is 
suitable for all edible and fine chemical re- 
quirements. 


Shipments Made In 


Aluminum Cans 100 Lbs. Glass Carboys (U. S. P.) 100 lbs. 





Aluminum Tank Cars 65,000 Lbs. Aluminum Drums 900 Lbs. 











Niacet Chemicals Corporation 


SALES OFFICE AND PLANT... NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 











EVOLUTION! 


The Ancient ‘*Mother of Metals’> Becomes Mother 
of All Mercurials Used in Medicine and Industry. 


Alchemists believed “‘liquid silver’ or mer- 
cury to be one of the three basic elements 
from which all other matter was formed. It 
was sometimes called “The Mother of 
Metals,” because it was believed to con- 
stitute a necessary part of all metals. The 
ancients knew something of its properties. 
As early as the 10th Century Corrosive 
Sublimate was mentioned, although the 
metallic nature of Mercury was not dis- 
covered until 1760 by J. A. Braun. 

Since then Mercury compounds have come 
into wide use. In tanneries Corrosive Sub- 
limate disinfects the hides. In the lumber 
industry it preserves wood against decay. 
In the shipping industry Mercury Oxide 
enters into paint that repels barnacles from 
ship bottoms. They are used in dairies, 
poultry yards, on potato and fruit farms 
and even on golf courses, as valuable fungi- 
cides and insecticides. For medicinal pur- 


St. Louis 
New York 


FINE CHEMICALS 


Apr. ’31: XXVIII, 4 





poses the Metal itself and many of the com- 
pounds have a large use in the preparation 
of ointments, salves, lotions, etc., yet it is 
certain that the properties of Mercury com- 
pounds will point the way to further uses 
still to be discovered. 
Since 1888 Mallinckrodt: Chemical Works 
has developed a line of fifty-eight Mer- 
curials. Among these are 

Mercuric Chloride or 

Corrosive Sublimate 

Calomel 

Mercury Oxide, Red and Yellow 

Mercury Ammoniated 
and others that your needs may require. 
Forty-three years of experience in manu- 
facturing mercurials and developing specific 
applications in many industries may be 
helpful in your business. Write our near- 
est branch—cons ultation is welcome. 


Philadelphia 
Montreal 


Chemical Markets 

















Dimethylsulfate 


Pimerrsisulfee Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1939 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


March 1931 $1.327 





tical position of the metal is expected to 
show an early improvement as_ several 
of the largest consumers were reported as 
taking rather heavy withdrawals against 
existing contracts. 

Copper Sulfate The situation in 
this market continues to be one of the 
bright spots in the heavy chemical picture. 
Sales in February, 1930, were larger than 
for any other February on record. Pro- 
ducers naturally expected a reaction in 
demand in March but this strangely did 
not occur. Instead, March figures were 
quite comparable with the same month 
in previous years and the outlook for 
April was considered in a very favorable 
light by the manufacturers. Evidently 
the 4c rise during the mid-winter was 
felt by the majority of consumers to fore- 
east further strengthening of the price 
structure and buyers hastened to cover 
future needs. It is thought, however, 
that the present price will hold for the 
immediate future. 

Dextrins The market continued to 
show signs of fresh weakness as the de- 
mand fluctuated widely from day to day. 
On March 2nd, leading factors announced 
further reductions that brought the level 
of white down to $3.42 and canary down 
to $3.47. 

Dyes The rather remarkable re- 
habilitation of the textile industry has 
been reflected in the demand and the dye 
manufacturers have experienced the quick- 
ening up that was expected at the first of 
the year but which failed to materialize 
mainly because little regard was given to 
the size of the accumulated stocks. These 
appear to have been absorbed in many 
instances. The large increase in dye 
imports during February over January 
and the previous February was due to 
larger shipments of the usual! leading 
colors by Germany, as well as to a wider 
number of direct dyes, both Swiss and 
German. Germany’s percentage of the 
February imports was 72.90 against 73.75 
during February last vear, and Switzer- 
land’s share 25 per cent, against 25.05 
per cent a year ago. Total imports for 
the month were 452,477 pounds, against 
181,775 pounds during January and 379, 
102 pounds during February, 1930. Lead- 
ing dyes, by quantity, imported during 
February were as follows: 


Pounds 

Vat golden yellow GK double 
paste 62.164 
Algol yellow GC 40, 180 
Vat printing black B paste 17,000 
Brilliant wool blue FFR extra 10,503 
Brilliant indigo 4B 9,008 


Among the direct colors were Benzo 
fast descriptions; Diamine and Diazo. 
There were eighteen various Diazo dyes 
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931 
High 


1929 
High Low 





Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs... lb. 


Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...lb. 
tee” “Spenereneen 400 “| 


peaidiniinonad, 350 Ib bbls... 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. ib 
SS 275. = 
Dioxan “(Bee Diethylene Oxide) 
Lo, eee Perera. 
Diphenylamine............. 
er an. 100 lb wes Ib. 
Dip Oil, 25%, drumr. ere iF 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt . “ton 


ROE ae. Ib. 
Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... lb. 
“er Salt, tech, 300 lb bbls 

Bun vos . 100 lb. 
Ether, USP, 600 lb. drs...... 'b. 


Anhydrous, C.P. 300 Ib. drs.lb. 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, - 


Ree wee ee ene 5. 

Se ee rere b 
Anhydrous, tanks......... 1 

See eee lb 


Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... .lb. 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs. . . lb. 
Bromide, tech, drums ...... lb. 
Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal 0 gal. 
Chloride, 200 lb. drums... .lb. 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys...... lb. 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal : -lb. 
Furoate, 1 lb tins . sone 
Lactate, drums works...... lb. 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. .Ib. 
Oxalate, drums works. . Ib. 
Oxybutyrate, 50 ga! drs ‘wks .Ib. 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60 lb dr . lb. 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal cbys. 
GHIORG: CODE... 5 o.00 0.000: lb. 
Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . .lb. 
Glycol, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. 
Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 


Deeds eesseceseseeses 


dr. wks 
Mono Methyl Ether, drs.lb. 


i en eee lb. 
Ethylidenaniline............ lb. 
Feldspar, bulk............. ton 

Powdered, bulk works.....ton 
Ferric Chloride, tech, ory stal 

S75 16 BOIS. 2.5 350050 os lb. 
Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... unit 


Acid, Bulk 7 & 31 7 % delivered 
Norfolk & Balt. basis. ..unit 
Fluorspar, 98%, bags..........- 


Formaldehyde 
eo aniline, 100 IL. 
So a Ree lb. 
U SP, 400 lb bbls wks. sD. 
Fossil Flour................ lb. 
Fullers Earth, bulk, mines ..ton 
Imp. powd »1 bags....... ton 


Furfural (tech.) drums, wks. . lb. 
Furfuramide (iech) 100 lb dr. .Ib. 
Furfuryl Acetate, 1 lb tins. . . ‘Ib. 

Alcohol, (tech) 100 lb dr... . Ib. 
Furoic Acid (tech) 10 1b dr... .lb. 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . . gal. 


PAD NOB 3s 6.05 bass s:80 08 lb. 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes. ....Ib. 
Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... . Ib. 
Solid, 50 lb boxes. ....... _ 
Sticks MRE Sk Ee ee 


G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls... rs 
Oe oe ere 


— 
= 
oS 


|Gembier, common 200 lb es. lb. 


25 % liquid. 450 Ib bbls... Ib. 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb be.. Ib. 
Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cases... Ib. 
Glauber s Salt, tech, ai cl 


wks b. 
Chena (grape sugar) dry yl 
bags o1 NY........ 0 lb. 
Tanner's Special, 100 ib” bags 
b. 


Glue, medium white, bbls .. .lb. 








| Pure white, bbis.. ..... b. 

Glycerin, CP, 550 lb dis..... lb. 
Dynamite, 100 lb drs.... bb. 
Saponification, —.. sis Se 
Soap Lye, tanks........... lb. 

Graphite, crude, 220 lb bgs.. . ton 
Flake, B00 16 BOIS. oi... eck ib. 

| Gums 

| 

Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 

| fine 140-150 lb bags...... Ib. 
Powd, 150 lb bags ........ lb. 


Chemical Markets 
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New Chemicals 


used in 


Experimental 
Medicine 


ESEARCH activities in the 

field of new medicinals are 
bringing to light many important 
organic chemicals. The older prod- 
ucts which have proved their 
value must make way from time 
to time for new _ preparations 
whose specific properties have 
been studied and proved to be 
better. These new products are 
being developed constantly in the 
medical schools, clinics, and hos- 
pitals throughout the country. 


Many of the important medic- 
inal chemicals of tomorrow are 
already listed in today’s catalog of 
| Eastman Organic Chemicals. 
Manufacturers introducing these 
new preparations will find in 
Eastman chemicals the same de- 
pendable qualities that have 
proved their merit in the pre- 
liminary experimental work. 





Write for a free copy of List No. 22 
Eastman Organic Chemicals. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Chemical Sales Department 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Industrial 
Chemieals 


including 


Acids 


Aluminas--Hydrate and Calcined 


Alums 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Bleaching Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine--Liquid 


GenuineGreenland Kryolith 





PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1850 


Executive Offices: 


Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives : 
New York 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Tacoma St. Louis 


Works: 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
Menominee, Michigan 
Tacoma, Washington 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Natrona, Pennsylvania 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


March 1931 $1.327 





and recorded 


Among vat 


imported during February 
the 
dyes the Indigosols were prominent, while 
the list of artificial silk 
Cellitons, Cibacete 

Eg¢ Yolk 
higher during March. 


by Tariff Commission. 


colors featured 
and Setacyl series. 


The market was generally 


Formaldehyde 
tible lessening in demand for immediate 


Despite a percep- 
shipments the price structure stood firm. 

Glauber’s Salt The slight un- 
easiness reported in the anhydrous grade 
in February disappeared and prices were 
centers 


such consuming 


N. J. 
Glycerine 
of the market continued to outweigh the 
The anti-freeze business 
was off again in March and the entire 
total considerably last 
due to the mild weather conditions 
existing in most parts of the country and 
also due to the competition from other 
chemicals in the anti-freeze market. At 
the beginning of the month, dynamite 
grade touched 10!4¢ and soap lye 6l4c 
As the month closed dynamite went to 

10c. 

Gums Little improvement appears 
to have been made towards stabilization 
Arabic 
during the most of 


strong in 


Paterson, 


as 
The unfavorable aspects 
favorable ones. 


year’s is below 


year, 


of prices in most of the gums. 
was a special target 
the month, white sorts went to 28¢ from 
338¢, 10 Me 10c. 
Some of the other reductions were Asafe- 
tida down to 19e for the lump and 33c for 
the powdered, Benzoin (Sumatra) down 
3le, down to 48c. In fact the 
entire list was off again in March from the 
February levels. Further, the general tone 
appears to be without any likelihood of 
immediate improvement, 
improvement again 
lowering surplus stocks. 

was formerly 


amber sorts from to 


to mastic 


although some 
made 
Singapore, which 
an important port for the 
collection and distribution of gum damar, 
has been falling off in export shipments. 
It is estimated that about 80 per cent of 
the gum shipped from Singapore consti- 
tutes importations from Siam, British 
Borneo, and Netherland East Indies. Fx- 
ports from Singapore during 1930 aggre- 
gated 1,160,330 pounds, valued at $217,399 
against 4,900,755 pounds, valued at 
$712,892 for 1929. Concurrent with the 
large decrease in volume was a decided 
reduction in price of the commodity. 


has been in 


as 


Intermediates Shipments 
somewhat disappointing of most of the 
intermediates, although equal last 
month. Conditions showed decided im- 
provement in the phthalic anhydride 
market, both in the volume moving out 
into consuming channels and also in the 
firmness of the price structure. 


were 


to 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .lb. 18 .20 me 20 .20 .18 .20 18 
Animi ‘(Zanzibar) bean & pea 
BOO MD ORGIB. 5 5 ics 5.00.06 _ .35 .40 35 40 .40 .35 40 .35 
Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 .55 .50 .55 .55 .50 .55 .50 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Manjeb) 

i SL ee lb. .09 12 09 BY Py .09 .12 .09 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... lb. 15 Bo i 15 Bs ag 15 Be 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb wows 

CP PAE oo Se rE re na: 58.00 65.00 58.00 65.00 65 00 58 00 65.00 58 00 
Damar iii standard i36. ib 
ery errr : 11} 12 11} 13 20 14 26 22 
Batavia Dust, 160 lb bags..... Ib: 05} 06 054 U6 11 .06 a! 10} 
E Seeds, 136 Ib ee lb. 07 07! 07 O8 13 .08 174 15 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases and 
MB ssc wibaiceheisieaeseeise lb. 063 07 O64 O73 13} .07 .134 13 
Singapore, No 1, 224 lb cases lb. 134 14 133 18 24 .18} 304 26 
0. 2, 224 lb cases........ lb Os 0) O8} 10 20} 13 24 214 
No. 3, 180 lb bags......... 05 054 05 06 114 7 14 .10 
—— amie t. 8. P. 120 Ib 
a eer ree 31 33 31 34 40 .33 40 38 
Cua Cini 112 lb bags, clean 
en Te ee. lb. . 163 17 16 17 17 16 Ba f 14 
ee Oo eee lb. Ob .07 064 O74 08 073 .09 08? 
Light, ee eee lb. 12} 14 123 14 14 124 14 124 
WENGE WIIGE... oo 5 ks 50es “4 .37 45 ot 45 45 37 .36 .35 
NARS RA eee ee. 48 52 18 58 65 PLY f 65 .58 
Manila, 180-190 lb met 
EIN Ss nc Sag oanaseawe lb. Gi i 11 13 Ae 13 17} AT 
SS eer erie Ib. 09 094 09 10} 164 .134 164 15} 
LO Pee ere lb. O8} .09 O83 10 14 .10 144 .134 
eS Se err oa 054 06 .0535 Oe “euwes Sees, “emeew. awe 
DES GS RAMON... ks 5s 00 e .07 073 07 me -scpam wopeotea ) oeemwes | uate wos 
East Indies chips, 180 - were ib. .05 .054 05 05} 11 .09 me | 10 
Pale bold, 224 lb “aD. . 15} .16 .15} 16 21 .174 .21 20 
Pale nubs, 180 lb bags. “iD, .08 -O8} O8 .09 16 .12} 16 15 
Pontianak, 224 Ib cases. 
ey ok ee “vIb. 16 ib 4 16 17 21 .19 23 20 
Gen chips spot.......... a4 07 .O8 07 O83 15 .133 15 .144 
Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb cs. . . Ib. 10 103 10 12 14 .12} .14 .134 
No. 2, 80- 85 Ib oases..... lb. 094 10 O94 114 .134 By 134 .13 
No. 3, 80-85 lb cases. .... lb. O84 .093 O8} 11 13 my | 13 Be Sj 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 

Te TOL CC TEE PY Tea Cee 43 49 43 50 57 .48 .57 .50 

No. 2 fair pale.........«s0<. Ib. 26 2 26 29 38 .32 .38 35 

Brown Chips, 224-226 lb 

Ee eer lb. .10 12 10 12 12 .10 12 .10 
eo og ” Chips, 224-226 Ib. 
cases. . lb. 28 30 28 34 40 38 .40 .38 
Pale Chips, 224-226 Ib cases 
oe one ete ehe ee welb, 19 21 19 22 26 244 26 244 
Sandarac, prime ve 200 

lb bags & 300 lb casks. . .Ib 18 20 18 22 40 ae 2 35 
Pemhitim: FG. Ob. <.sa50 0:80.58 | rs 25.00 : 25.00 2500 25.00 20 ey | 
Hematine crystals, 400 Ib bbls Ib. .14 .18 14 18 18 .14 .20 .14 

Paste, 500 bbis.............. Bi -Pietacats sat ; 11 Re | my | By i «EX 
Hemlock 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks lb. .03 .034 .03 034 .034 .03 -033 .03 
SCT eee a cece 16.00 hes 16.00 16.00 16.00 17.00 16.00 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... IDs ks. bas .60 .60 60 .60 .60 .60 
See te fy sry < omen drs . Ib. 46 .50 46 50 .50 46 .58 .48 
Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... 2.50 ie 2.50 3.75 2.50 4.00 3.75 
South Amer. to arrive... eee Te : sr 2.70 3.75 2.70 3.90 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
er rere. Ib 21 .24 21 24 26 ‘21 .26 .24 
Hydroxvamine Hydrochloride lb. oe 3.15 ; 3.15 3.15 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls... . Ib. 12 .15 12 15 15 12 15 12 
Indigo Madras, ORS cacduae lb. 1.28 1.30 1.28 1.30 {30 1.28 1.30 1.28 
20% paste, drums......... lb. 15 .18 15 18 18 15 18 15 
Sy nthetic, SO rer Ib. , 12 - a 12 12 12 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 

Ferrous 
Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 10 09 10 10 09 .10 .09 

es i” ees 100 Ib. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 

Oxide, English.......... 4 10 an 10 12 BY 10 3 .10 

Red, Spanish........... .024 .03} 024 034 034 .024 .034 .024 
Isopropyl Acetate, 50 gal drs = 85 .90 85 90 .90 85 .90 .85 
Japan Wax, 224 Ib cases pigle eae lb. 093 10 093 11 .15} 1 18 .16 
Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY.. 

Brown. 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 
Lead Acetate, bbis wks.. "100 te 10.50 11.00 10.50 11.00 13.50 10.50 13.50 13 00 

White crystals, 500 Ib bbls 

rT ere as 11.50 12.00 11.50 12.25 14.50 11.50 14.50 14.00 
Arsenate, drs le-1 wks..... Ib. 11 13 11 14 .16 .13 .15 .13 
Dithiofuroate, 100lbdr.... : 1.00 ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Metal, c-1 NY. 100 lb. 4.50 4.60 4.25 4.60 7.75 5.10 7.75 6.10 
Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks.. sees .13 .14 .13 .14 .14 13 .14 .14 
CMOOURC ANNO sv senees cence Ib. .173 .18 17} 18 .18 17} .18 .17} 
Oxide Litharge, 500 Ib bbls. lb. 07} O08 07} .08 .083 Oat .08 .084 

Red, 500 Ib bbls wks. . . . Ib. 073 O8} 073 O08} .093 .08 .09 .094 

Ww hite, 500 Ib bbls wks. . .Ib. 07} .08 07} .08 094 .074 .09 .09 

Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk... Ib. .063 07 063 07 .083 .063 .08 .08} 

Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.i.f...ton ..... 57 .60 57.60 57.60 57.60 57.00 52.00 
os 4, Se ee ton 57.90 57.90 57.90 57.90 657.30 52.30 
Lime, ground stone bags..... SOR as.50:5 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Live, 325 lb bbls Magy a) it an 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium = 
Lime-Sulfur soln bbls........ .15 -i7 15 Be vg ag 15 <at .15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls 1c-1 ba 
nie aeRO na iia 043 05 .043 05 053 043 064 053 
oy 51°, 600 lb bbls... .. ib. .07 .08 .07 08 .084 .07 .084 .084 
hips, 150 ib | lb. .03 .03 .03 034 .034 .03 .03 .03 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes......... lb. 12 .12 AZ 12 12 .123 .12 .123 
Sticks pebhhe wie +ekheeeees ton 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 24 26.00 24.00 
LOWEP BTAGOB <6... 6.65050 Ib. .074 .08 .07} .08 0s 074 .08 .074 
Madder, Dutch............. lb. .22 .25 22 .25 .25 ee .25 .22 
Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl...ton 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 
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ee ACETIC ACID 








WATER WHITE 
REDISTILLED 


ALL GRADES 


Manufactured by 


KEYSTONE WOOD CHEMICAL 
AND LUMBER CORPORATION 





BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY Deliveries in 


CARBOYS 


BARRELS 
TIONESTA VALLEY CHEMICAL CO. TANK-TRUCKS 


OLEAN SALES 


CORPORATION 


803 W. ist Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 



































[ “COLUMBIA BRAND” | 





Caustic 
Soda 


SOLID—FLAKE—GROUND 
LIQUID 


Soda 
Ash 


LIGHT — DENSE 














Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


QUALITY —— SERVICE 


Address all Communications to 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 
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Sole Agents 
First Nationa. Bank BLpa., 50 Broap STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO New York 
oe i —_—joOC i =O CST 
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Magnesium 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161_ - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 - March 1931 $1.327 





Lead The metal was somewhat 
weaker during the month in the tace of a 
decreased demand from consuming cen- 
ters. The price of $4.50 spot N. Y. 
(March 26) was 15e under the ruling 
quotation at the end of last month. Some 
thought is being given to a curtailment 
diagram of 15 to 20°%, but to date nothing 
definite has been decided upon by the 
leading factors. 

Lead Arsenate — Fffective March 16, 
a reduction of 2c a lb. was announced and 
the present level of prices is based on 11c. 
Following this reduction some improve- 
ment in inquiry and sales was noted by 
several factors and the drop in price was 
said to have accomplished its purpose of 
starting active buying for the season. 

Methanol With interest centered 
mainly on alcohol, producers of both the 
natural and the synthetic were marking 
time preferring to sit by for the moment 
That the break 

1 aleohol prices will affect the methanol 
situation is, of course, taken for granted 
but at the moment the situation is filled 
with The price structure 
remained unchanged. 

Nickel Salt — The plating industry is 
very definitely on the upgrade and sales of 
both the single and double salt reflect re- 
turning confidence. 
turers were taking shipments against exist- 


and await developments. 


uncertainty. 


Accessory manulac- 
ing contracts in better volume than at anv 
time in the last four or five months. The 
prices were frm and unchanged. 


Phenol Actual sales and shipments 
in March were considerably better last 
month. Prices remained unchanged. 


Potash Caustic 
this commodity remained unchanged dur- 
month. and im- 
ported were moving in fair volume. 


The firm position ot 


ing the Both domestic 


Quicksilver Further reductions 
appeared unlikely as the market touched 
$101. Some sales were reported to have 


£100, but these could not be 
it that importers 
and producers are unwilling to make any 


been made at 


conf rmed and is said 


new concessions. 
in March at 
much higher levels than those prevailing 


Rosin Prices closed 
Jemand 
continued to show improvement both in 
the domestic market and abroad. 
Shipments to Eutope from Southern ports 
were larger in March than in some time. 


at the opening of the month. 


also 


Buyers however, 
to 


were not showing any 


undue haste cover future require- 


ments and sales were generally in moderate 
This favor- 
able picture is somewhat dampened when 
comparison is had with last year’s statistics. 
Total exports for February amounted to 
$€01,433, 


size for immediate shipment. 


against $1,563,717, a drop ot 
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Current 931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Magnesium 
Magnes Carb, tech, 70 lb 
cee eres 06 063 + .06 .064 .064 .06 -064 -06 
Chloride flake, 375 lb. drs ol 
oe CE Pree = ueiem ek 36 .00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Imported shi a scan ae 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 
Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY a eine SEI00 525%. 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilicate, cry m 400 lb bbls 
PERE errr re .10 .103 10 .10} .10} .10 -104 -10 
Onis, USP, light, 100 lb bbis 
SR ON ee | Me cnieee = ee .42 .42 .42 .42 .42 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... a? ane | ere .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ b. .00 1.25. 1 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 
Silicofluoride, ee Ib. .09% .10} 09} .10} .10} .092 .10} .092 
Stearate, bbis............. Ib. .24 .26 24 .26 .26 .25 .26 .25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 lb 
Mies utes eaaae Se SEN? 2 .cAake 19 .19 .19 .24 .19 
Chloride, 600 Ib casks...... Ib. .074 .08} 073 .08} .08} .07} .084 .08 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide) drs lb. .034 .06 034 06 06 .034 .06 -044 
Ore, Powdered or granular. . 
75-80 ee Ib. .024 .03 .023 .03 .03 .024 .034 .024 
80-85%, bbls. .......... Se Lh? re .03} .034 .034 .044 .034 
85-88%, bbls........... lb. .04 .044 .04 044 .04} .04 .054 .04 
Sulfate, 530 bara NY ..... lb. .07 .08 .07 .08 .08 .07 .084 .07 
Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls.. . lb. .034 Nom. .034 Nom. Nom. .034 Nom. .034 
ee ee ton 28.00 29.75 28.00 29.75 33.00 29.75 35.00 30.00 
Marble Flour, bulk......... on 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 14.00 
Mercurous chloride .........lb.  ..... BHO fos o's 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Mercury metal....... 76 Ib Fr 101.00 102.00 101.00 106.00 124.50 106.00 126.00 120.00 
Meta-nitro-aniline........... Ib. .67 69 .67 .69 .69 .67 R .67 
ai: eee 200 lb. 
sab age thts shes ateune S 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 
Meta-phenylene-diamine 300 Ib. 
A Ee ee ee ee lb. .80 .84 .80 .84 .84 .80 .90 .80 
Meta-toluene-diaiine, 300 Ib 
Ry ee ee Ib. .67 .69 .67 .69 .69 .67 .t2 .67 
Methanol. 
Methanol, (Wood Alcohol),.... 
PST Fee gal. .35 of .35 oF .48 .35 .65 .51 
LL SENET IGS Ceee rire gal. .39 .43 39 43 .49 .39 .65 .53 
Pure, Sy nthetic drums cars gal. ..... rr .424 .50 .424 .68 -53 
Synthetic tanks. . ee | ae 404 .50 .404 .66 .54 
Methyl! Acetate, drums..... gal. ae Nom. ¥ Nom. Nom. Nom. .95 .95 
NR cea se steeda esd gal. .62 .70 .62 70 Be 2 ¢ .65 .85 .73 
Anthraquinone,..... <uib. 85 95 85 .95 .85 10 -95 .85 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
Glycol Mone Methyl i) Sede Sees. eee " VISES aia pee eae ees eae 
Chloride, 90 lb eyl......... 45 .45 .45 45 45 45 .60 .45 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal.dr., . ie shares ee .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
Mica, dry grd. bags wks...... lb. 65.00 .00 65.00 80.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 
Wet, ground, bags wks..... lb. 110.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 
Michler’s Ketonc, kegs....... MDS: ieescione ee 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... lb. 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
gt Lat ee ere Ib. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 4.20 3.75 
Montan Wax, crude, bags... .lb. .06 .07 06 .07 107 .06 .07 “Oa 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls... .b 032 .04} .03% 04} .044 .032 044 .03 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes.... .Ib. .05 .054 .05 053 .054 .05 .084 .05 
eee ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 41.00 34.00 43.00 40.00 
eM ase cia ese - 19.50 20.00 19.00 22.50 26.50 19.75 40.00 26.50 
Pe MINES Ss... ts a Ralaeta en 18.25 .00 18.75 20.00 27 .50 19.00 34.00 27.50 
Naphtha, v. m. & p. chicdiacteed) 
NOI 6 oi sik ek ovo) onary gal. .17 .18 tg 18 .16 .16 .18 .16 
—- alene balls, 250 Ib bbls 
PY eer ee ree Pe .033 04} .033 04} 054 .03} 054 .054 
Crushed, chipped bgs wks. Ib. ele sis 04 ee 04 043 .04 .044 .044 
Flakes, i75 lb bbls wks....Ib. .:... Se 053 .05 .033 .05 .05 
Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs... .Ib. .18 .20 .18 21 21 .20 .24 .20 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... lb. .37 .40 37 40 .40 ot .40 of 
Salt bbl. 400 bbls lb NY... .Ib. .103 Pe | .103 .13 .13 .10} 13 .13 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... lb. .10} 12 .103 12 13 .10} .138 .13 
Metal ingot..... Ib. 35 .30 Me ane5. 6 weaa eee Heo ee le (hese Leen 
iNicotine, free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
SPECT Se ORT ET TET. lb. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 
| Sulfate, 10 lb ting......... lb. .984 1.20 98} 1.20 1.20 984 1.20 .984 
| Nitre Cake, DOME 5s cccansesctem “28.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 18.00 12.00 18.00 12.00 
,Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
Oe Serer lb. .09 .094 09 094 O94 .09 . 104 .09 
| Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks.. .lb. -25 .36 25 36 .36 .25 .36 .25 
| Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.70 3.40 2.50 4.00 3.40 
| Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib bbliis.Ib. ..... .25 ee 25 .25 25 .25 .25 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks.lb. .14 15 .14 15 15 .14 15 14 
Nutgalls Aleppy, ee Ib. .16 - 16} .16 .164 .164 16 . 164 16 
6 SE OS eee lb. .12 ie Pp 7 13 .13 me 13 mp 4 
Oak Bark, ground........... ton 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 50.00 30.00 
| WNRMOE s igias Bis eieavs 5 60% ton 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 
en, 1100 lb casks 
Way eerie pee b 118 18 113 Ly 13 Ald 134 113 
Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb a Ib 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.15 2.25 .15 
|Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs....lb. 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.50 
|Orthochlorophenol, one. Ib. .50 65 .50 65 65 .50 65 .50 
|Orthocresol, drums.......... lb. 25 .25 .25 {25 35 18 .28 .18 
| Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
SMMC seks ka skweka neds Ib, 07.10.07 10.1000 07,0007 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
| PU csckseniases’ lb. —.30 33.30 .33 .33 .30 .33 .30 
Grihasitestetame, 1000 lb drs 
LENE Ee -* .16 .18 .16 .18 .18 .16 .18 .16 
Orthonitro yhenol, 350 Ib dr. .85 .90 .85 90 .90 85 -90 85 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl 10-1 ib. .28 30 ~25 .30 .30 .25 .30 25 
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Special 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 





WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Wood Preservation 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 


Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 


FIOME OFFICE I4TH FLOOR UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, COHIC. 


eT 








Church & Dwight, live 
Established 1816 5 


“80 MAIDEN LANE 








Bicarbonate of; Soda 
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Orthonitroluene 


Potassium Bichromate Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


1930 Average $1.161 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 





almost $1,000,000. They were also more 
than $600,000 under January, 1931. Gum 
rosin shipments to foreign ports fell from 
53,345 barrels to 36,404 with respective 
values of $733,887 and $310,953. Gum 
turpentine dropped from 662,026 to 298, 
345 gallons valued at $367,638 and $133, 
238, respectively. The wood products also 
suffered severely. Wood rosin exports 
declined from 16,951 barrels valued at 
$230,058 to 7,791 worth $72,025. Steam 
distilled turpentine decreased from 49,236 
gallons with a value of $25,347 to 33,439 
worth $13,246. Other gums and rosins 
showed a decline from $189,702 to $63,988. 
For the first two months of the year the 
total exports of naval stores slumped to 
$1,840,331, as against $3,521,411 for the 
same period in 1930. 

Saltcake Due to the continued re- 
stricted activity in the paper industry 
saltcake prices were rather soft and some 
slight concessions were offered to move 
material into consumers’ hands. 

Shellac — The rise in the shellac mar- 
ket was somewhat spectacular in nature 
and for several days caused quite a flurry. 
This spurt could not be maintained, how- 
ever, and the market tired near the close 
of the month and prices were off from the 
high, but still considerably above the 
range for February. Actual sales were in 
much better volume and stocks conse- 
quently are lower. The future trend of the 
market is somewhat in doubt, but the 
general consensus of opinion was that a 
further slight price improvement might 
occur but that the movement in any case 
would be within a very narrow range. 
Shellac shipments from Calcutta during 
February amounted to 22,600 packages, 
according to John R. Anderson & Co., as 
reported by the Journal cf Commerce com- 
pared with 30,500 packages during the 
same month last year and 31,500 packages 
Exports to the United 
States for the month were 7,200 packages, 
against 11,500 last year and 17,700 two 
years ago; of this amount, orange totaled 
4,300 packages; garnet, 100, and seedlac, 
2,800 packages. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom were 8,000 packages, against 
13,400 last vear and 9,000 packages two 
vears ago. To the Continent, 7,400 pack- 
ages, against 5,600 last year and 4,700 two 
years ago. Shellac shipments from Cal- 
cutta during the first half of March 
amounted to 11,300 packages. Of this 
quantity 4,300 packages were shipped to 
America, 6,000 to the United Kingdom and 
1,000 to the Continent. Of the United 
States shipments, 3,300 packages were 
orange shellac and 1,000 seedlac. During 
the same time last vear total shipments 
were 19,200 packages and for the cor- 
responding period two years ago 16,400 
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two years ago. 





Orthonitroparachlorphenol, “* 





Osage Orange, crystals 
51 deg. liquid.......... -lb. 
Powdered, 100 lb bags..... lb. 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
123-127 deg. M P......... Ib. 
128-132 deg. M. P..... ee 
133-137 deg. M. P. ....... lb 


Para Aldehy: e, 110-55 gal drs..lb. 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. .Ib 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
Pom: AEA 100 lb keg... .1 
Chlorophenol, drums...... ib 
Coumarone, 330 lb drums. lb. 
Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr. . gal. 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb Dbl: 
Nitroacetanilid, a4 * bbls. _ 
Nitroaniline, 300 I bbls wks 


stenahianel 185 lb bbls... Ib. 
s’ « “QUEREENERN 120 > 
PO ae A 350 lb bbls. . . .Ib. 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 


b. 
Toluidine, : 350 lb bbls wk. . . Ib. 


Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
TS Serer rrr lb 
BO) UN NNE. 6's oss kauson'es Ib. 

Persian Berry Ext., bbls... .. Ib. 


Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl)... 

Pentasol Acetate (see "Amyl Ace- 

RR so ates as 6G ak na Gun athie ae 

Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl.Ib. 

Phenol, 250-100 Ib drums seks i lb. 

Pheny] - Al cso Naphthylamine, 
100 Ib Ib. 


Phosphate 


Phos -_ Acid (see Superphos- 
ate 

Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 

Florida Pebble, 68% basis. .ton 


oh 3 Pra ton 
TRUE nc Secs aceces ton 
ce ky 4 ton 
a ere ton 
77-80 % basis.......... — 
Tennessee, 72% basis..... 
we M098 Oxychloride 75 ib 
Red, 110 lb cases. -_ 


Y ellow, 110 lb cases whe lb. 
Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs... . .Ib. 
Trichloride, cylinders...... lb. 

— Anhydride, 100 Ib — 
Pigments Metallic, Red or brown 
bags, bbls, Pa. WEB. ss 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bole 


Destructive dist........... lb. 

| rere bbl. 

Steam dist. bbls.......... gal. 

ee’ OS re ee 

Plaster Paris, tech, 280 lb bbls 

Platinu: n, ‘Refined . . Saran Sra oz. 
Potash 


Potash, Caustic, wks, solid...lb. 
OS nee: b. 


Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 


12.4% basis bulk....... ton 
14% basis PP rr er ton 
SO 
20% basis bulk......... ton 
30% basis bulk......... ton 
Potassium Acetate......... 


seme weer sent eeeenee 





Woe: 725 lb ckse wks... Ib. 


Current 1931 
Market Low High 
70 75 .70 75 75 
16 17 16 17 17 
07 074 .07 073 073 
144 15 .144 15 5 
03} .03 .034 03 04 
034 .034 .034 03} 06 
04} 073 04} 07; 073 
204 3 . 204 23 
52 60 .52 60 1.05 
25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 
84 86 84 86 1.02 
50 65 .50 65 65 
225 «2.60 02.250 250) 2.50 
ag 20 4 20 20 
50 55 .50 55 55 
48 55 .48 55 55 
23 26 .23 26 26 
75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.85 
45 50 45 50 50 
92 94 92 94 94 
29 31 .29 31 31 
1.15 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.20 
70 75 .70 75 75 
20 22 .20 .22 22 
oe Siwves 44 40 
pias > re aT 7 
Bates ~ | eee .25 .25 
25 Nom 25 Nom. Nom 
02 .024 02 .02} .024 
14} 15 143 .15 -15 
er | re 1.35 1.35 


10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.15 
75 3.90 3.75 3.90 4.00 
.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.50 

25 5.60 5.25 5.50 5.50 

ne4 CS ee 5.75 5.75 
eas See. cays 6.25 6.25 
ee | ee 5.00 5.00 

18 20 .18 .20 25 

37} 42 37} 42 42 

31 37} 31 37} 374 

44 or 44 44 
18 20 38 20 25 
15 16 .15 16 20 
00 45.00 37.00 45.00 45.00 
.63 64 63 64 64 
.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 10.60 
65 .70 65 70 70 
00 45.00 35.00 45.00 45.00 
30 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.50 
00 28.00 27.00 28 00 
06 063 06 06} 063 
0705 O08 .0705 08 .08 
cous Ue | Seems 9.20 9.20 
axes i | 9.70 9.70 
eee ie | aes 12.65 12.65 
TTT 19.15 : 19.15 19.15 
28 30 28 30 30 
28% 37.15 37.15 37.15 
ere ie 27.80 27 .80 
ean Metee: ins ves 48 .25 48 .25 
09} 10 —-.093 10 10 

.08} .094 08} 094 .09} 
"18 "134113 1Bk L134 
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1930 
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Cable Address— Hommel Pittsburg 
‘‘Always At Your Service’ 
TheO. HOMMELCO., Inc. 
CHEMICALS 


209-13 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
N. Y. 421-7th Ave. Factory 
Lackawanna 4-4519 Carnegie, Pa. 


oO 0 


MANGANESE 


All Grades and Meshes 


WHITING d 


Industrial Chemicals 


Domestic --- Imported 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








Ya) faa faa] [4% faa [a] [4% 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS axo EXPORTERS 























Use Bowker's Trisodium Phosphate for 


all industrial purposes. Crystals are of 
uniform size and sparkling white ap- 
pearance. 

The exceptional purity of Bowker's 
Disodium Phosphate insures satisfactory 
results in the delicate operation of silk 
weighting and finishing. 

Bowker's Phosphates are also being 
successfully used in treating water for 


high-pressure steam generation. 


BOWKER Conmrany 


419 4th AVE., NEW YORK 

















Acetone 

Acetone Oil 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand ”’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
Decolorizing Carbons 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Formic Acid 

Lamp Black 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


AW NNIN NUNN 








KR. CA. Greeff & Co., Ine. 


10 EAST 40th STREET 


Apr. ’31: XXVIII, 4 





NEW YORK CITY 


UREA 


GRADE A Highest Purity 
GRADE T Technically Pure 


METHYL ACETATE 
98-100% 


BARIUM HYDRATE 
CHROMIC ACID 


Advance 
Solvents & Chemical 


Corporation 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Ashland 4-7055 
Dept. D 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 - 


March 1931 $1.327 





packages. Of last year’s shipments 
America received 7,500 and of those two 


years ago 9,500 packages. 


The excitement of the con- 
appeared to have run its 


Soda Ash 
‘tract 
course and the alkali market was dull and 


season 
lifeless. Shipments into consuming chan- 
nels have increased in encouraging volume 
each month of the present year. Spot 
sales were tair and the new less carlot 
schedule was being adhered to rather 
firmly. 


Sodium Bichromate — The total 
volume of shipments was reported to have 
been in better during March. With- 
drawals by dry color producers were larger, 
while the textile industry, and the leather 
industry to a lesser degree, were both more 
active. Prices were unchanged at 7c-7 4c. 

Soda Caustic — The soap industry has 
been one of the most encouraging signs to 
alkali producers and shipments into this 
industry are very close to normal. On the 
other hand, demand from the petroleum 
industry has been off due to the lowered 
schedules in effect. Spot 
generally firmer. 


prices were 


Sodium Silicofluoride The price 
tendency in this commodity was upward 
although sales were made at the 4c figure. 
Indications pointed to the strong pos- 
sibility of an increase of ! 


Starch The market specially during 
the last half of the held firm 
despite the further continuance of hand to 
mouth buying. 


month 


Superphosphate Underlying con- 
ditions have not changed in the market for 
this commodity in some time. Shipments 
continue to reflect the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions under which the fertilizer industry 


is laboring and the large stocks are proving 
a stumbling block to creating any im- 
provement in the price situation. Tunisia 


ranks second to the United States as a 
and 
Exports 


world producer of phosphate rock 
leads the world as an exporter. 
in 1930 of 2,600,000 tons show 
100,000 tons from the 1929 total of 3,018, 
000. Notwithstanding, production totaled 
3,200,000 tons, as compared with 2,500,000 
tons in 1929. 
of 1929 cleared accumulated stocks, but the 
failure to regulate the output to demand 


a loss of 


The excellent export record 


in 1930 has led to accumulation of new 
stocks. 
Tankage Underground lack of de- 


mand coupled with increased stocks forced 
producers to radical reductions during the 
month, the loss amounting to 20c, from 
$2.50 to $2.30. The market for the ground 
was also lower. 
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Saltpetre, double refd granular 
450-500 lb bbl 
Satin, White, 500 lb bbls..... Ib 


Shellac Bone dry bbls........ lb. 
ASOPNGG, BARR. 6... s cicccceee lb. 
Superfine, bags............ lb. 
DIR os eae dene b. 

Schaeffer's Salt, kogs....... lb. 

Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 
Refined, floated bags...... ton 

Air floated bags........ ton 
Extra floated bags...... ton 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. o. b. 
Mc cc sdenncenoes sce ton 

Soda 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bags c-1 
ci, ee aie He lb. 
58% light, bags....... 00 Ib. 


Contract, bags c-1 wks. 100 lb. 
Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & flake 
100 lb. 





LE CERES 
76% solid drs......... 100 Ib 
Sodium a tech... .450 > 
P Pocono drums... “. ee 
Arsenite, drums.......... gal. 
Bicarb, 400 lb bbl NY. 100" Ib. 


Rosin 

aun 600 lb bbls 280 lb... unit 
D ROC ore Pee ee ee 

Be Ps Cae Hakw aa darae niece 

Be crls chee dcdneewamescwhe 
RR er ne eee 

| a ee eee 
PRES ey pee ee oe 
ROR eae Eee: Bena mere 

| Ee er ae 

Ry Saree ene earn 

MEE Gach aecwebioesenee 
fee re | ae ee ee 
Rotten Stone, bags mines. . . .ton 
Lump, im orted, DDIS. 2.00. lb. 
Selected bbls.........-.. lb. 
Powdered, bbls...........1b. 
Sago Flour, 150 Ib bags. . om 
Sal Soda, bbls wks....... 100 lb. 
Salt Cake, 94-96 % o-1 wks. .ton 
MONI 6 oss cce es sia.ces0e% ton 


Hen 4 80 
ohes acs 5.50 
See 5.90 
otas 6.20 
6.25 
eer 6.30 
se ee 6.35 
eet 6.45 
Pipistee 6.70 
ee aa 6.95 
Pawn 8.15 
Semele 8 90 
24.00 20.00 
.05 .07 
.09 .12 
.02 .05 
.044 .05 
Ae 1.00 
15.50 19.00 
14.50 17.00 
.064 .063 
arate O84 . 
32 33 
22 26 
20 oe 
18 20 
.53 7 
8.00 11.00 
22.00 30.00 
sakes 32.00 
32.00 40.00 
15.00 22.00 
AwES 1.17} 
ee 1.15 
a hie-06 2.90 
ion 2.50 
O44 .05 
18 .19 
.50 By f+) 


seen 
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Current 0 1929 
Market Low High High Lo Low 
Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls...... lb. 14 a YG .14 Bik § AT .14 BS if .14 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... is setae | .30 .30 .30 .30 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 
eee Oe Ib. .05} .053 05} 053 053 .05} .05% .05} 
aes crystals, powder 112 
ee ; .08 .08} .08 .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 
Chloride, crys bbls......... lb. .054 .06 054 oe .06 -054 .054 “OB 
Chromate, kegs........... <4 .23 .28 .23 .28 .28 .23 .28 .23 
Cyanide, 110 b. cases..... .55 .574 55 .574 574 .55 . 574 .55 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb. bbl.. ~i2 .13 .12 .13 13 ee 13 me | 
ORBIAGO, DUIS... .6506d see on .20 .24 .20 .24 .24 .20 .24 .16 
Perchlorate, casks wks..... lb. 11 “42 11 oie 12 ap Ui | 12 Re ip | 
Pusesenete. USP, crys 500 
& 100 lb drs wks........ R .16 -164 = .16 .16} .16} 16 .16} .16 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg. . .lb. .38 .40 .38 .40 .40 38 .40 .38 
Yellow, 500 lb casks... ... lb. .18} a1 .184 21 my 5 . 184 <a .183 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg..lb. ..... aL eae 2 Ba | Ry) 21 51 51 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 ib ‘bbls 
psiiowi ate SiwG 4.60: ece gee lb. ol .23 21 .23 .23 21 25 -2l 
Propyl Furoate, 1 lb tins..... EDS) .s0c B00” Pic. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Pumice Stone, lump bags..... lb. .04 -05 04 .05 .05 .04 -05 .04 
260 Ib bhile... ... 2.00000 .044 .06 044 .06 .06 .044 .06 .044 
Powdered, 350 lb bags..... Ib 024 03 .02} .03 .03 024 .03 .024 
Putty, commercial, oe. AS | MR 6 3tik.5% .03% .03 .03 -03 .03 
Linseed Oil, kegs. . Ce 054 -_y 05} “Ont “Ost “OBt “OB 
Pyridine, 50 gal drums. . paeeee gal. 1.50 1.75 1.50 Lg 1.76 1.50 1.75 1.50 
m°" gag cif Atlantic 
CON PUNES 6556 ieo9-0.0 4 6 -13 13} .13 .13} .133 13 ae 13 
Quebracho 35 vA! liquid tks. . 023 04 = 023 04 04 1023 oa 03 
POPE Eee * Ib .033 .03% 03} .033 .033 .034 04 -034 
35%, Bae wg "S60 lb bbl .Ib. .04} -054 .04} .054 .044 .05} .04 -054 
Solid, 63 %, 100 Ib — cif. .Ib. .05 05} .05 054 .054 .05 .05 .05 
Clarified, 64%, bales..... | een ri ae 05} 05} 05} 05} .05 
Qa 51 deg es 450 _ 
OR ee ee ae: .054 .06 055 .06 .06 .05 .06 ‘ 
Solid, 100 Ib boxes......... lb .093 .13 093 13 13 “Oot .13 16 
Bark, OO rere J _ 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Ground paeb sida ses ewes “4 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... .40 .44 .40 .44 45 .40 46 .44 
Red Sanders W ood, grd bbls. Te camer .18 : .18 .18 .18 .18 .18 
Resoreinol Tech, cans........ lb. .90 1:35 .90 1.25 1.25 .90 1.25 1.15 
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Unequalled quality 


ETHER (2% 


U. S. P. (Not for Anaesthesia) 








Let us quote prices on your requirements 


AS A SOLVENT OF 


Waxes, fats, oils, gums 
and perfumes 


IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Intermediates, dyes, collodion, artif. silk, 
pyroxylin products, photographic films, smoke- 

less powder, and matches 


FOR CLEANING FABRICS 
AS A PRIMER FOR GASOLINE ENGINES 


Supplied in cans of 1 Ib., 5 Ib., and 25 Ib. 
and 300 lb. drums. 


Manufactured for seventy-four years at our 


Newark, N. J. plant 


CHARLES COOPER & Co. 
192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 











The New 


Cleanser 


For Industry 


z& & a & 


SODIUM 
METASILICATE 


METSO is a new industrial alkali (Na2SiO,: 
5H.O), non-caking, and soluble in cold 
water. It yields strongly alkaline solutions, 
which have the property of remaining 
effectively alkaline for longer periods than 
other industrial salts. 


METSO has the active alkali and other pro- 
perties that make it useful and economical for 
cleaning processes in dairies, canneries, meta| 
working plants, bottling plants, etc. 





Write for a sample and further information. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 





sii he. 


IRVINGTON © 





LARGE 


2° REFINING 
& SMALL 9 


WORKS 
CRYSTALS. IRVINGTON, 
POWDERED. © 
SNOW ~~~>> wij 
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EGP 
CKLIPSTEIN 


AES _SONS 


ALUMINUM. me cncee 
ANHYDROUS 











A product of exceptional quality 
better AlCl 
and containing less than 
0.05% 


testing 99.5% or 














iron. 









Prompt delivery in Carloads 


E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO. 


Sales Office 

60 Park Place, Newark, N. J 
Plant 

South Charleston, W. Va. 














Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 - March 1931 $1.327 





Tin The metal market fluctuated 
between very limits during the 
past month closing fractionally off on the 


26th from the price prevailing last month. 


narrow 


Turpentine — Prices were fairly steady 
during the past month and shipments out 
of southern ports, specially for export were 
larger than they have been during the past 


three months. 


Waxes — Promise of an early revival of 
purchasing and higher prices was forecast 
by larger withdrawais for both spot and 
contract customers. Several of the waxes 
were advanced. Candelilla and all of the 
grades of Carnauba were specially strong. 
The direct reason for the increase in the 
latter was due to the stand of the Brazilian 
factors who were rejecting all offers based 
on last month’s prices. Beeswax turned 
bullish in price upon receipt of the news 
from abroad that the cost of replacements 
would be higher. The threat of possible 
curtailment at primary markets forced up 
the price on candelilla. Imports of vege- 
table wax into the United States during 
the period 1928-1930 averaged about 
10,200,000 pounds valued at 2,090,000. 
Imports in 1930 declined about 12 per cent 
in quantity and 20 per cent in value as 
compared with 1929. Carnauba wax im- 
ports, which comprised about 70 per cent 
of the total, increased perceptibly in quan- 
tity but suffered a drop in value. Other 
vegetable waxes declined in both quantity 
and value. Brazil supplies practically all 
of the carnauba wax imported into the 
United States, while Japan and Mexico are 
the leading sources of other vegetable wax. 
United States import statistics for vege- 
table wax follow: 


1929 1930 


Carnauba wax: 
Quantity, pounds 
Value. . 

Average value, pounds 
Other vegetable waxes: 
Quantity, pounds 
Value. . $ 
Average value, pounds. 


6,849,300 7,41 
$1,536,700 $1,43 
$0.22 $0 


5,600 
5,400 
19 


4,617,700 
723,900 
$0.16 


2,483,000 
$339,000 
$0.14 


While the price on March 26th 
was 5e above the ruling quotation at the 
end of last month it was 5e under the high 
for March. Demand is very light despite 
the continuance of the present attractive 
The statistical position 
weakened by the large stock surplus that 


Zinc 


price level. is 


is being carried over. 


Zinc Oxide The markets for both 
the imported and domestic grades were 
steady, despite the fact, that sales were 
restricted in most instances to replacement 
of customers’ stocks and little buying of a 


forward nature was in evidence. 


Chinawood Oil 
ing in the price structure occurred during 


Further strengthen- 
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Current 
Market 


Low 


931 
High 


1929 


1930 
High Low High Low 





Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks. < 
Bisulfite, 500 Ib bbl wks. . 

Carb. 400 ib bbls NY. 
Chlorate, 

Chloride, technical. . 

Cyanide, 96-98 %, 100 & ‘350 i 


k 
Fluoride, 300 Ib bbls wks.. 
wai Nee 200 lb bbls f. o. .b. 


:00 


Stesanaitioe. tech, pea cyrs 
375 lb bbis wks. 100 lb. 
Technical, regular crystals 

375 lb bbls wks... .100 _ 

Metanilate, 150 lb bbls.. 

Monohydrate, bbls 

Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl... 

meg = 92%, crude, 200 Ib 

bags c-1 NY 100 lb. 


Sulfide, 80% erystals, 440 lb 
bbls whe 


lb. 
lb. 
Tome, tech, crystals, oe, 4 


50% oe 100 lb bag wks lb. 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 


Pearl, 140 Ib bags 
Potato, 200 lb bags 
Imported bags 

Soluble 


Wheat, thick bags 
Thin bags 


Poa 100 lb drs. 


Sulfur 


Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 
250 lb b 100 _ 


Flour for dusting sae Foe 100 
lb bags c-1 NY.. oe 
Heavy bags c-1 


Es acne, 700 lb drs wks 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl. . 
Extra, a. 100 lb cyl 

—s Chloride, . 
Talc, Crude, 100 lb bgs NY.. 
Refined, 100 lb gt ee 
French, 220 lb a 
Refined , white, bag 
Italian, 220 lb bags NY. 
Refined, white, bags. 
Superphosphate, 16% 


Triple bulk, wks......... unit 
Tankage Ground NY 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago. unit 
South'A American cif 
Tapioca Flour, high 
Medium grade, 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%,dru 
25% drums 


65&10 

90&10 

3 10&10 
1 


Chemical Markets 


12.00 


.16 
.08} 


65 
3.20&10 
3.25&10 
3.40&10 

.05 


65 
2010 4.50&10 4.00&10 
25&10 4.80&10 3.75410 
= 80&10 4.35&10 
03 .05 .04 
04 .03 
.27 26 
29 


4. oo 10 3. 
3.85&10 3. 
4.2510 3 
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TRIANGLE BRAND 





Nichols Copper Co. 


= 40 Wall a York “ K Werks 
all St., New York 2 + , 
= see y C) Laurel Hill, N. Y. 
Y 230 N. Michigan Ave. <% El. Paso, Texas 


Chicago 











MECHLING’S 
HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA 


o> 

Spraying and Dusting _Bisulphite of Soda 
Materials Sal Soda 

Sulphite of Soda Epsom Salts 


Silicate of Soda Causticized Ash 
C.g.D 


Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


+ 


MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Chemical Markets 


WE OFFER... 


for delivery from spot stocks: 


AMMONIUM BI-FLUORIDE 

BARIUM FLUORIDE 

CHROMIUM FLUORIDE 

SODIUM FLUORIDE 

SODIUM BI-FLUORIDE 

SODIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
MAGNESIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
ZINC-MAGNESIUM SILICO FLUORIDE 
SYNTHETIC CRYOLITE 


All other Fluorides and 
Silico Fluorides for import. 


JUNGMANN & CO. 
Incorporated 


Industrial and Fine Chemicals — Raw Materials 


Address: 15§ Sixth Ave. 


Tel.: Walker 5-7153-4 New York City 














_FPROVIOEN CE FR. 


BRANCH OFFICE &WAREHOUSE 
LL. OW ELL. , a ee 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Red Oil 


Heavy Single Pressed 
Double Pressed 
Low Chilling Point 
White Oleine 


Glycerine 


Commercial -- Distilled 
Water White 





Stearic Acid 


Single -- Double -- Triple 
Rubber Makers 





























Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 





Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00_ - 









1930 Average $1.161 





the past month specially on futures but 
buyers were limiting purchases strictly to 
immediate requirements so that the ad- 
vance was little more than a nominal in- 
Hong Kong is the principal outlet 
for tung oil exported from South China. 
Official statistics showing exports have 
been available only since April 1, 1930. 
Shipments of tung oil from Hong Kong 
during the 9-month period April to 
December. 1930, to all countries amounted 
to approximately 4,725,000 pounds, valued 
at $405,000. Of total shipments from 
Hong Kong, the United States took about 
60 per cent, the rest being shipped mainly 
to European markets. 


crease. 


Cocoanut Oil —- Conditions locally and 
on the Pacific Coast showed some signs of 
firmness and less evidence of shading on 
Slight improvement in actual 
tonnages moved caused some speculative 
trading as this was taken as an indication 
that stocks were lower. 

Cod Oil — A larger number of inquiries 
were in the market but little improvement 
in actual volume of sales was in evidence. 
Factors were holding to published prices 


actual sales. 


Copra A decided firmness charac- 
terized the market in this commodity dur- 
ing the last ten days of the month, reflecting 
firmer conditions abroad in primary mar- 
kets. 

Corn Oil Despite the continued un- 
settlement in the grain market, producers 
of the crude were firm in their attitude 
towards prices for future and spot de- 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers 
are lower than they have been in several 


liveries. 


months and a further impetus to buying is 
expected momentarily from this quarter. 
While the price 
advance was made in published quotations. 

Cottonseed Oil Trading was again 
restricted to moderately small lots while 


structure was firm no 


prices although irregular at times showed 
a general tendency to go to higher levels. 

Grease More actively characterized 
the situation in the local market. Several 
sales involving fairly large size tonnages 
were reported and a number of inquiries 
were going the rounds as the month closed. 

Linseed Oil Quotations moved dur- 
ing the month in very narrow limits, and 
the published quotations remained un- 
changed. However, a slightly weakened 
tone was noticed near the end of the month 
and concessions were being rather 
offered. 

Menhaden Oil While buyers were 
exhibiting only a mild interest in pur- 
chases either for spot or 


freely 


future delivery 
the market held to the firm tone in evi- 
dence last month. Actual 
smaller than consummated in 


sales were 


those 


February. 
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Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs *4 


Dis MHS... 6.5664 1001 
No. 2 bags or bbls. . .100lb. 
Imported bags............ > 


Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... i 


Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl... .Ib. 
Tin Bichloride, 50% soln, 100 Ib 
ee eer arr lb. 
Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks.. . Ib. 
Metal Straits NY......... lb. 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... Ib 


Tetrachloride, 100 lb dre wks. 


Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. . 


Pigment, bbls........... ib. 
Toluene, 110 gal drs........ gal. 
gal tank cars wks... .gal. 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb. 
Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... lb. 


Toner Lithol, red, bbls...... . Ib. 


igi ee RE ree lb. 
i Se See lb. 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. 


Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . .lb. 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs... 1b. 


Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... lb. 
Triphenyl guanidine......... lb. 

Phosphate, drums......... lb. 
Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb. 


Tungsten, Wolframite, . . per unit 
Turpentine carlots, bbls... .. gal. 
Wood Steam dist. bbls... . gal. 


Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... lb 
Fert. grade, bagsc.i.f.....ton 
©. 4; T. Seon... ...06 5 ton 

ie Beard, 42%, tannin 
Nibit Wiese meld eee wie mie ton 

Caen “30-31% tannin..... ton 
Mixture, bark, ee ton 


Vermillion, English, kegs... .Ib.. 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... Ib. 
Wattle Bark, bags eS eee eee ton 
Extract 55% %, double bags ex- 
dock lb. 


Whiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 
5 interne dice gan eunnis i wials 100 lb 
Alba, bags c-1 NY........ ton 
Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 lb 


Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. .gal. 
Commercial, tanks wks. . . gal. 


Xylidine, crude 
Zinc 


Zine Ammonium Chloride aoe d., 
400 lb bbls......... 0 Ib. 
Carbonate Tech, bbls XY eIb. 
Chloride Fused, 600 lb drs. 


OMI i Sy ne eataerire lacs wks cere 
Gran., 500 lb bbls wks. 3 
Soln 50%, tanks wks... 100 lb 
Cyanide, 100 lb drums.... .1b 


Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr... . lb. 
Dust, 500 lb bbls e-1 wks... Ib. 
_ tal, high grade slabs o-1 
1 ER ere 100 lb. 
Oxide, American bags wks. . lb. 
French, 300 lb bbls wks... . Ib. 


Perborate, 100 lb drs...... lb. 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs. ......lb 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls........Ib. 
Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... lb. 
Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ lb. 


Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. . Ib. 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. . lb. 
PRP MD Soo. 6a biscc «Sass lb. 
Semi-refined kegs..........Ib. 


Oils and Fats 





Care No. 1, 400]b bbls. .... Ib. 
No. 3, 400 Ib a lb 
nh n, 400 lb bbls... .....Ib. 


\China Wood, bbls spot NY.. .Ib. 
Tanks, spot NY 
Coast, tattke, ......... lb. 

Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY... .lb. 

Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. 


8000 gal tanks NY...... lb. 
Cochin, ¥i2 Ib bbls NY... .Ib 

pi ae Ib. 
Manila, ble Aas lb. 

(eS Ge ee 
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Jan. 1930 $1.072 - March 1931 $1.327 
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OXALIC ACID 


99.5% to 99.8% pure—a product of careful chemi- 
cal control in the process of manufacturing. Free 
from corrosive sulphuric acid. Comes in brilliant 
white, large or small crystals of uniform size that 
are readily and completely soluble. ore iad 


Write for sample and quotation from uur nearest stock. 


VICTOR PRODUCTS! 


Formic Acid—Oxalic Acid—Phosphoric Acid— 
Ammonium Phosphate (mono-di.)—Calcium 
Phosphate (mono-di-tri.) —Calcium Oxalate— 
Epsom Salt—Phosphorus—Sodium Formate— 
Sodium Oxalate—Sodium Phosphate (mono.)— 
Sodium Phosphate (di, anhydrous) —Sodium 
Phosphate (tri, cryst. and anhyd.) —Sodium 
Pyro Phosphate (cryst. and anhyd.)—Sodium 
Acid Pyro Phosphate—Fire proofing Compounds 
—Triple Super Phosphate (for fertilizer). 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











New York Nashville 
St. Louis 
: Jt.d| LL ~ Ltt IE I IC ee 
; +] 
D H 
4 H 
i! B O R A xX and i" 
5 a 
5t Au 
: BORIC ACID § 
nu 
rH Guaranteed 9914 to 100% Pure A 
a] a 
® Crystal - Granulated - Powdered % 
REFINED and U. S. P. 
stent ee ry 
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Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate 
Ammonium Borate 


Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


51 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago 


Los Angeles 
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Manufacturers of 


SS 
SV 
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Quinine Bismuths 
Codeine Iodides 
Morphine Etc. 


In bulk for manufacturers and 
in packages for wholesale trade 


THE NEW YORK QUININE & CHEMICAL works 


GENERAL OFFICES 
99-117 North Eleventh Street, New York, Borough of Brooklyn 











ST LOUIS DEPOT, 304 SOUTH 4'™ ST, ST. LOUIS, MO 





Heavy Chemicals 
STEARIC ACID 
RED OIL 
GLYCERINE 
ALCOHOL 


SULPHONATED 
OILS 


SOFTENERS 
DYESTUFFS 


a 
My 


Ya 
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Cod Oil 


oo Prices Current and Comment 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1930 Average $1.161 - Jan. 1930 $1.072 - March 1931 $1.327 








Mustard Oil — A fair demand coupled Current 


with only a fair amount of immediately 
available stock held the market for mus- 
tard in a very firm position at prices 
unchanged from last month. 

Neatsfoot Oil — Restriction of buying 
continued to unsettle the market and 
further concessions failed to increase the 
interest of consumers in making future 
commitments. 


Oleo Oil — Higher prices for raw ma- 
terial brought about a slight strengthening 
in the market for refined. 

Olive Oil — The market in this com- 
modity was much firmer upon receipt of 
cables from Italy advising that the final 
crop figures for 1930 would show almost a 
fifty per cent decrease from the previous 
year. Demand from the soap industry for 
foots was decidedly better. 


Palm Oil — Carried along by generally 
firmer conditions in the vegetable oil mar- 
kets this item was quoted at Ke to 4c 
higher at the close of March over February 
prices. 

Perilla Oil — Perilla did not join the 
general advance in prices. Buyers were 
unwilling to assume commitments in ad- 
vance preferring to await further develop- 
ments before contracting ahead for any 
length of time. 

Rapeseed Oil While demand from 
consumers was light the scarcity of avail- 
able stocks in the local market aided in 
maintaining prices at last month’s levels. 

Red Oil Conditions did not change 
from last month. Sales and inquiries were 
reported as being slightly more encour- 
aging. 

Soybean Oil — Both domestic and im- 
ported were in normal demand and prices 
remuined firm throughout the entire 
month. 

Stearic Acid With raw material 
higher, the refined prices ruled higher. 
Better interest in spot and future de- 
liveries brought about a very steady tone 
to the market. 

Tallow A rather active demand 
developed in the local market during the 
last half of the month and spot stocks were 
reduced. Prices ruled at slightly higher 
levels due to the increased demand. 

Whale Oil — Prices remained firm dur- 
ing the month while the demand showed 
signs of further improvement. While the 
immediate future price trend would appear 
to be upward, the remarks of the president 
of one of the largest producers, Anglo- 
Norwegian Holdings, Ltd., on the occasion 
of the annual meeting of the company in 
Montreal, were not very optimistic over 
1932. 
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1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 





Cod, Newfoundland, 50gal we 
4 


Copra, bags 
Corn, — bbls NY 
Tanks, mills 
Refined, "375 Ib bbls NY.. 
Tanke 
Cottonseed, crude, mill 
ed 100 Ib bbls spot 
Mar 


Engiish, brown, bbls NY.. 
Light, bbls NY 


Dog Fish, Coast Tanks 


Greases 


Lard Oil, edible, prime 
Extra, 
Extra No. 1, bbls 
Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots. 
8 c-1 spot 


Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore. gal. 
Blown, Y b. 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY.. gal. 
Light, pressed, bbis NY.. .gal. 
Yellow, bleached, bbls NY. gal. 

Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal — 


Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY ‘lb. 
Extra, bbls NY lb 
Pure, bbls NY 

Oleo, og 1, bbls NY 

No. ls NY 
No. 3, tle Nr. 
Olive, denatured, bbls NY.. 
Edible, bbls NY 
Foots, bbls NY 

Palm, Kernel, Casks 
Lagos, 1500 lb casks 
oe Ce ee Ib 

Peanut, crude, bbls NY 
Refined, bbls NY 

Perilla, bbls NY.. 

Tanks, Coast . 

Poppyseed, bbls NY 

Rapeseed, blown, ~~ NY. 
English, drms. NY 
Japanese, drms. NY 

Red, Distilled, bbls 

"Tanks 

Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks. ol. 

Sardine, Pacific Coast tks. . . gal. 

Sesame, edible, yellow, dos. 
White, dos 

Sod, bbls NY 

Soy Bean, crude 
Pacific Coast, tanks. 
Domestic tanks, f.o. ‘b. mills, 


Crude, bbls NY 
bow 


gal. 
45° CT, bleached, bbls NY oa 
ne a doubie cos ™ 


Triple, pressed dist bags. . 
Stearine, Oleo. bbls 
Tallow City, extra loose...... 
Edible, tierces b 
Tallow Oil, Bbls, o-1 NY... Ib 


Turkey Red, single bbls 
Double, bbls 


Whale, bleached winter, bbie 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY. gal. 





Nat. winter, bbis NY.... gol. 
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a We”—Editorially Speaking 


The Chemical Exposition will be here 
before we again reach you. In fact the 
May number of CHemicaL MarRKETS will 
appear coincident with the Exposition. 
We collectively will be on hand, and trust 
that you will avail yourself of our cordial 
invitation to make yourself known at 
Booth Number 28 (main floor) and to 
appropriate pen, paper, ink, stamps, or to 
just sit down and rest. We are holding 
open house and anticipate the 
pleasure of meeting you personally. 

Gow 

Without consciously attempting to do 
so we have made potash the predominating 
feature of this issue. In the first place, 
Professor George W. Stocking continues 
his very valuable contribution to the 
literature on the potash situation, past, 
present and future, dealing with the 
possibility of lifting the present depend- 
ence of this country on foreign sources of 
supply: He stresses in this particular 
number the commercial possibilities pre- 
vailing in the Permian Basin of the South- 
west. The leading news story of the month 
deals with the announcement of Borax 
Consolidated, Ltd., that it has acquired, 
through its American subsidiary. The 
Pacific Borax Co. a substantial 
interest in American potash development. 
Finally. we sadly record the passing of 
Dr. John E. Teeple, whose greatest con- 
tribution to this country was to awaken 
an interest in our unenviable position in 
potash, and who during the War devoted 
his untiring energy and ability to supply- 
ing this needed sinew of both peace and war 


Coast 


cw 

We are now facing a new decade. Na- 
turally one’s thoughts turn to the ques- 
tion, What are the future trends in the 
industries developed in the last decade ? 
We owe in a great measure the stupendous 
growth of the chemical industry, in the 
last ten years to the commercial introduc- 
tion of synthetic yarns, plastics and lac- 
quer. As large consumers of the raw 
chemical commodities, they have proven 
sufficient cause for the erection of larger 
chemical plants and increased production. 
Dependent then as we are in such a large 
measure to their growth, we feel that we 
should review at this time these indus- 
tries, placing special emphasis on their 
future relationship with the industrial or 
heavy chemical field. We have turned to 
the leading textile chemist of the South 
and the one responsible for many of the 
improvements in the manufacture of 
synthetic yarns, Dr. Charles E. Mullin. 
He is peculiarly fitted for the job of pre- 
senting the synthetic yarn story to CHEMI- 
CAL MARKETS readers. 
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The town of Ryan is to be only a mem- 
ory. Borax works there in the desert have 
been shut down because of superior ma- 
terial elsewhere and railroad tracks con- 
necting the town with the outside world 
are to be removed. The town overlooks 
Death Valley. Merely an item of obsoles- 


cence on the books of some borax producer. 





MAY 


Chemical Exposition 
Number 


“The history of The Growth 
of The Chemical Exposition.’’ 
An interview with Charles F. 
Roth, Co-Manager of the 13th 
Exposition and Director of the 
past twelve. A vivid picture of 
the development of a chemical 
industry in America. 


“The Educational Value of 
The Chemical Exposition,’’ by 
Professor W. T. Read, of Rutgers 
University. How does the chem- 
ical manufacturer and producer 
of equipment benefit from the 
instruction of the future leaders 
of the industry ? 


“Highlights of the 1931 Ex- 
position.’’ A staff review of the 
most interesting developments 
in the chemical and process in- 
dustries to be found at the 13th 
Exposition. 

“‘Wood Preservation.”’ P. R. 
Hicks of the National Lumber 
Manufacturer’s Association de- 
scribes the best chemical meth- 
ods for the treatment of lumber. 

Professor George W. Stocking 
concludes his series of articles 
on Potash. Dr. Charles E. 
Mullin continues his review of 
the Synthetic Yarn Industry. 

In the Plant Management 
Section, L. Staniforth on, “‘Cost 
Accounting in The Chemical 
Industry,’’ Robert H. Ferguson, 
Safety Engineer, National Safety 
Council, “Safety in The Hand- 
ling of Compressed Gases,”’ 
E. H. deConigh, “‘Blowing Bulk 
Chemicals About the Plant.’’ 
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Does a patent really protect ? The 
patent situation has been the cause for 
serious debate for many years. Do our 
present laws offer sufficient protection to 
the chemical manufacturer so that he may 
with perfect safety tell truthly what he is 
attempting to patent ? Should he rather 
depend on secrecy and deception iff his 
plant. Dr. Rossman has made a very 
interesting study of this situation and 
presents the views of a large number of 
directors of research. 


ow 


What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. A recent number of the Wall St. 
Journal contained a news item indicating 
the savings to the leading soap manufac- 
turers derived from the lower alkali and 
vegetable oil prices now prevailing. Read- 
ing a little between the lines it is not diffi- 
cult to see that it is ultimately the pro- 
ducer of the raw commodities that is most 
often left holding the bag in times of de- 
pression. We do not notice particularly 
that our favorite brand of anti “B. O.” is 
quoted at cheaper prices. But where then 
does the savings go that are affected on 
such raw commodities as caustic and palm 
oil ?. Perhaps that is the answer to the lack 
of an “unemployment problem’”’ at the 
P & G plants. 

ow 

Continuing our rather informal discus- 
sion of a few months ago on the improve- 
ment registered in the last few years 
in trade paper advertising, we note with 
pleasure the editorial remarks on the 
subject in “The India Rubber World’. 
‘The advertiser who gladdens the publisher 
of a trade paper is he who makes his an- 
nouncements in it as impressive as the ex- 
pensive displays he makes in a magazine 
with a million circulation. Advertising in 
a trade paper pays well, but it requires 
proper preparation to get best results 
Since it is worth doing, it is worth doing 
well.” 

Ge 

Chemical companies are becoming air- 
minded with the fertilizer companies 
leading the procession. We find the en- 
tertainment afforded by the Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., The Barrett Co.’s Arcadians 
and the Swift’s Garden Hour quite com- 
parable with the best in radio broad- 
casting and well worth tuning in on. The 
fertilizer companies are rapidly working 
out their own solution without much help 
from Washington. A thorough under- 
standing of the modern methods of mer- 
chandising is worth a lot more than all the 
legislative effort of a house-full of con- 
gressmen. 
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